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THE SISTERS. 
Few springs, dear Anna, have pass’d since we 
Sprung from the Almighty’s hand— 
Our souls are new—our hearts are free— 
We dwell in fairy land. 





To us all’s beauty on the ground— 
All’s beauty in the skies— 

The whole of God's creation round, 
We view with Poet’s eyes. 

The greatest bliss my bosom knows, 
Is, Sister! to love thee— 

To feel within thy bosom flows, 
A love as strong for me. 


But there’s another love, I hear, 
Not calm—serene like thine— 

Oft wearing smiles—more oft a tear— 
Not unalloyed like mine. 

Ours, the temperate sun of morn, 
Which passes, ah! too soon— 

But that a twin with sorrow born, 
The burning sun of noon. 

My breast, if that fierce passion e’er, 
Should fill with tumults new— 

Sister! a place may I find there, 
For thy lov’d image too. 

We're gliding down a charmed stream, 
Unto a stormy sea— 

Come ! let's enjoy the fleeting dream ; 
To wake is misery ! 


SONG OF THE BANDIT. 
From the Andalusian Annual. 
Let us drink—let us drink of this liquor so bright ; 
To wine, not to love, our devotions are paid ; 
The sun has gone down, we are children of night— 
Deck the table with flowers—the banquet be laid. 






! 


Come, drain every glass, let the bright current flow, 
In wine there is friendship—its essence is truth ; 
Let clusters of vine to eternity glow, 
And fill up the bowl with perpetual youth. 
Away with the weak and effeminate thought 
Of love, rosy cheeks, or soul-stirring eyes— 
The glass is my mistress—the aroma that’s caught 
From wine is more sweet than the breath of her sighs 





Come, friends of my soul, come about me eNtwino, 
‘The moments are brief, let not one of them pass, 

For danger 1s near; but that sweetens our wine,— 
Who trembles at death when his life is this glass? 


THE WARM RECEPTION. 


When Hodge to Dolly sent a note ‘‘ With Speed,” 
He filled it with affection’s warm desire 








In hopes *twould raise a flame—and so it did, 
For Dolly threw his nonsense in the fire ! 


—EE { 
VISIT TO M. ESQUIROL’S INSANE ESTABLISHMENT | 
NEAR PARIS. 
The various institutions, scientific and literary, of Paris, have been often and | 
m.cutely described ; but to the institutions, private as well as public, for the dis- | 
oriered mind, justice has not beendone. It is not true, though often asserted, 
‘hat the thoughtful and serious English go mad much oftener than their neigh- 
the number of the deranged in France is about thirty thousand to a popu- 
of thirty-two millions: in England, twenty thousand. 
jut though the number may be proportionate in the two countries, the manz- | 
f the madness is very dissimilar; and the stranger, in search of the cha- | 
‘istic traits of mind and temper, will find them as distinctly drawn, in as 
‘red, a8 well as delicate touches, in these homes of fallen humanity, as in the 
‘eatre, the salon, or the café. I have been in the asylums of eastern countries 
eavy, and not spacious buildings, with acourt in the middle, a fountain, and | 
‘ew trees. This small area of joyless suffering afforded an epitome of the | 
‘ish character, so quiet and grave, so dull and unambitious. The inmates 
and gazed through the bars of their home, and spoke sadly and slowly to the 
“anger: two or three played the guitar : others sat cross-legged from morning 
zit on the divan, or near the fountain, gazing continually on the gurgling 
there was no violence, no fierce malignity, or hopeless passion. In his | 
‘vom, or on his wild and circumscribed walk, the Frenchman is also faithful | 
‘natural temperament : there is less ‘method in his madness" than in that | 
‘ne Englishman, less thoughtfulness and stillness than the German, less pas- | 
than the Italian; but there is a buoyancy and even cheerfulness about him 
-€aves little room for meiancholy. 
‘had long desired to visit the most celebrated private Maison des Fous; an 
Spportunity at last presented itself under very favourable circumstances. About 
miles out of Paris, near the banks of the Seine, is the small village of Ivery, 
santly situated, calm, and almost sequestered : the Seine was so swollen by 
te rains, that the more direct route by its side was inundated, and we drove 
4itous route, ’ 





rs 





The October morning was very bright and beautiful; we 

‘e invited to breakfast at the asylum by its master, Mons. Esquirol, celebrated 
. ‘ae successful treatment of his patients, and his able writing on the subject. 
“ved at the establishment, an iron gate opened on a winding gravel path, at 
‘of which, embosomed in trees, was the mansion, which consisted of a 
*€ rez-de-chaussée, containing a spacious salon, with various instruments of 

» Card-tables, chess, and backgammon. 
™, Which opened into the salle 4 manger: ali these apartments, &c., were for 
nvalescent during the day only: they slept in a separate dwelling. The 
‘story was occupied by the family of Mons , the nephew and assis- 


er 








{ Mons Esquirol, consisting ef his wife and three lovely children This 
_-* “1€ principal mansion, though it formed but one of the seven buildings com- 
‘in the establishment. Another of these was tenanted by convefescent 
=r *, anda third by gentlemen: each patient had a salon and bed-chamber, in 


‘, not even the English, and there were a few of our countrymen here, had 
2usé to sigh for their native comforts; 


| and ina few mouths his family were obliged to convey him to the care of M. Es- 


| were ruined ; 


Adjoining was a large billiard- | 


| ing—about thirty, handsome, of a florid complexion; the quick and suspicious 


.brothers ; they were sometimes aggravated to mutual wrath and bitterness of 


there was so much real comfort in | 


~ ‘terior of these rooms—situated in the middle of the gardens, with maby | 
4,,, sound, the windows looking only on pleasing objects, on beds filled with | 


ers, &e 


In the avenues were swings and various out-door amusements for 
ilients. ” 


The wife of Mons. and her children dined every day with 





| to him, though he spoke 


onvalescent in the salle a manger ; it being the opinion that their presence | 


“mpany had a salutary and soothing influence on the patients. The sweet 
, _©nand their mother were perhaps rather hazardously seated, in the midst 
hy. ; Hany partially, and half-deranged people, yet no accident has ever occurred. 
‘ater are not allowed steel knives ; they use silver ; and each guest is care- 


“You would not think,” said Mons. E., to whom they are much attach- 
ed, “that it was a table of mad people.” Pure wine is not allowed, being great- 
ly diluted with water: animal food, sparingly, vegetables and fruit, freely. In 
respect of dress, manners, &c., this is anything but a repast of mad people : 
each guest is well, and some are tastefully dressed: an air of politeness-is stu- 
diously maintained. 

: At one o'clock an excellent breakfast was served: the host, his nephew, a 
Roman savant of some celebrity, and ourselves, comprised the whole of the 
party. ‘The conversation turned wholly on mental aberrations, a wide and doubt- 
ful field, into which Mons. Esquirol entered, with a tone of calin and shrewd ob- 
servation, that it was delightful to listen to. A member of the Sorbonne, the 
Institute, and the eminent medical societies of Paris, he is of a temperament 
peculiarly fitted for his office ; kind, gentle, humane, and devoted to the care and 
cure of derangement, with an anxious enthusiasm. In his manner of treatment 
he has been very successful: three English gentlemen left the asylum last year 
perfectly restored. A foe to severity, restraint, and harshness towards the pa- 
tient ; he observed that they were too prevalent in some of the asylums of Eng- 
land;—that, in the wanderings of a vigorous as well as weak intellect, it was 
easy to ‘break the bruised reed."’ Seventy years of age, small of stature, and 
slender, his gray eyes beaming with intelligence, each day is chiefly occupied in 
this work ; visiting, besides, the great asylum of Charenton, and another, and 
giving lectures on the subject of madness in two or three schools; his round of 
duties is immense. ‘The Roman savant, who was just returned from England, 
related several anecdotes of Italian madmen, among whom, he said, there was 
a wilder display of the passions than by any other people so visited. ‘ Love,” 
he observed, ‘ often turned the brains of the Italians, even of the men.” 

“An!” said Mons. E., “love seldom drives a Frenchman mad: I never 
yet received a patient with such a malady. A Frenchmar often kills himself 
in a sally of passion or feeling ; but is seldom in love long enough to go mad 
about it.” 

After breakfast, it was proposed to visit the other buildings and the grounds 
In the billiard-room, through which we passed, five gentlemen, well dressed, were 
playing billiards with great earnestness ; each of them was attended by a servant 
who stood behind and very near them, and whose business it was to have an in- 
cessant care of their masters, to follow them wherever they went, in the apart- 
ments or walks, to watch the turn of the eye, &c., and be responsible for their 
safe behaviour. ‘They are well paid, for the service is an anxious one, and an 
absence of a short time only from their charge is punished by dismissal. 

It was a novel sight, of five handsomely-dressed madmen, two or three of 
them young, all in good condition and cheerful, playing billiards with as high a 
zest as if the world was to them all it once was—gay, bright, full of passion, in- 
tellect, hope. They were all men of independent fortunes—for the poor and de- 
pendent eannot enter here ; six thousand francs is the annual sum paid for each 
patient. One of them, as we for a moment looked on the singular scene, sud- 
denly paused as he was about to strike the ball, then quickly advanced and ad- 
dressed us ;—spoke eagerly gf going to Paris the next day: this, our host said, 
was the burden of the song of almost every maniac of either sex, to go to 
Paris; they longed to do it, brooded over it, delighted to speak of it; and 
when restored to oanity, he warned the relatives not to take them to the capital, 
or suffer them to remain long among its excitements. Where this advice was 
disregarded, they were not unfrequently, he said, brought back to him in a few 
months. 

A long garden, with serpentine gravel walks, conducted to two spacious 
square buildings—one appropriated to the men, another to the women, these 
were persons either incurable or in a very bad state, whose restoration must be 
the work of time. 

The apartments stood within a corridor that ran all round the square, and af- 
forded a sheltered walk to the unfortunate people, many of whom were moving 
restlessly about : in the middle of each square was a large grass plot. ‘The 
neatness and cleanliness of the whole was admirable. ‘The place had no air of 
restraint or confinement about it, and resembled one of the large kiosks or coun- 
try-houses in the east, one story only in height. ; 

We first entered the hall of the edifice allotted to the men: it was a curious 
display of gentlemanly derangement. Whoever doubts that it is very possible 
to be genteelly mad, as distinguished from vulgarly or coarsely mad, would be 
convinced by a few minutes’ observation in this room. ‘The maniac, laughing 
wild with woe—the pale moping misanthrope—were not here. A Spaniard and 
an Englishman sat among the French—the former was the gravest, the latter the 
saddest of the party. , 

A gentleman of Brittany, of an ancient family, was one of the most interest- 


glances of the eye alone indicated mental disorder. Politics and fanaticism com- 
bined had turned his brain: he had a good post under the government of Louis 
Philippe ; resided in Paris, and bid fair to rise to an official situation, and be an 
ornament to his family, for his abilities were very good, as was evident even in 
his mad conversation. About three years since he went home to Brittany to pass 
a few weeks with his family: they were all fierce Carlists, he was a vehement 
Philippist. Daily disputes arose between the parents, and the son, and his 


feeling: he heard the king derided and contemned every day; he was but one 
among many, for his family connexions were all Carlists. His mind was at last 





(laying his hand gracefully on it,) “and came here on account of the great 
healthiness of the air; there is nothing else the matter with me.” 

There was a young man of twenty years of age, with a mild and intelligent 
countenance, who walked contmually up and down the hall, talking softly at 
times to himself, and making signs with his fingers on his forehead or in the air. 
Devoted by his parents from early life to the priesthood, he was sent very young 
from his home to be educated, made a rapid progress in his studies, and was con- 
tented with his destination, for he was very strictly brought up, and as yet 
knew nothing of the joys and allurements of the world. His parents congratu- 
lated themselves on their son's temper and prospects ; they had two other sons, 
and could not atford to establish the youngest also in business or in a profession. 
The mother was what rarely now exists in French families, a devoted Catholic, 
cleaving to her faith rigidly and fondly ; from his infancy she had dedicated her 
youngest-born and favourite child to the church. About two years ago he was 
allowed to come to Paris to pass a few weeks with his uncle: he formed an ae- 
quaintance with two or three young men who visited at the house ; they accom- 
panied him to the various sights and lions of the city. All was new, brilliant, 
and beautiful to the student, whose feet should never have been suffered by his 
parents to approach the walls; the warning of Esquirol to his convalescent pa- 
tients to go not or tarry not in Paris would have saved the young recluse from 
inexpressible misery. His companions by degrees led him to scenes of gaiety 
and indulgence ; by degrees helovedthem. He felt that the power of this world 
was greater within him than the powers of the world to come. It was helpless 
agony of mind, to which no one could minister. He returned to his home, and 
after a long conflict told his parents that he dared not become a priest, for be 
was sure he could not live a strict and holy life, and that it would never be in his 
power. ‘They were astonished at these tidings, which did not, however, move 
them one jot from their purpose; the mother was ever more inexorable than the 
father. It was strange how she strove, with tears, prayers, and warnings, to 
turn back his feelings and desires to their former course; and when she saw it 
could not be without a cruel violence to-her-son, she tormented him by her re- 
proaches, and made the iron enter deeper into his soul. Pity, love, sympathy 
from those he loved might have done much; but they were not offered to him, 
or if offered, were so mingled with regrets and suspicions, that their balm was 
taken away. His countenance was ingenuous and candid, fresh coloured, with a 
light blue eye ; it had nothing of the monk or of the cloister about it. The ex- 
perience of a few weeks in Paris had taught him the secret of his own heart, 
which he had not known before. He had long looked forward with joy to a 
country life, to the duties of his charge, first as a cure, and then as a vicaire, for 
his family had influence in the church ; he loved that life and those duties still, 
but he shrunk from the lonely, companionless lot. The anguish of his mind was 
more than he could bear ; self-condemnation was not wanting ; from his earliest 
life he had been the child of his faith, of its ceremonials, its terrors and its re- 
quirements ; he could not cast them off at will—he could not wrench their long 
influence from his memory ahd fancy. 


Reason at last gave way, and the wretched mother saw her son taken to a 
mad-house. The interna] strife still lasted; the constant restlessness of man- 
ner, the quick strides up and down the hall, and movement of the lips. This 
was not religious madness ; but rather an intolerable longing after the world—a 
too sudden transition of tho senses ani! feelings acting on great tenderness of 
conscience ; and he wat yet only twenty years of age. By the long and soft 
whisperings, and the frequent signs of the cross Of his brew, it was evident that . 
he held much communion with himself. In spite of his youth and healthy ap- 
pearance, his case is perhaps the most desperate of any—far more so than 
that of the pale Spaniard, the relapsed Philippist, or the sad Englishman, be- 
cause in his shattered mind there is remorse for the past and hopelessness for 
ae future—fearful guests to bring to an asylum, even to so gay a one as that of 
Mons. E. 

On the opposite side of the room, seated at a long table, his head leaning om 
his right hand, was an English gentleman. All around him were either excited, 
cheerful, or calm ; to all of them he was a striking contrast; Melancholy seemed 
to have marked him for her own; he never lifted his head or his look at the de- 
clamations of the Philippist, or seemed to notice the demeanour or movements of 
any fellow-madman. Abstracted from everything, his long pale face, worn thin 
by thought, was bent towards the table on which his eyes also were fixed. I ad- 
| dressed him ; he lifted his head and looked at me with a sickly smile, and mur- 
mured that he should walk on the grounds presently ; again he leaned his head 
on his hands, and sunk into his quiet musing mood. He was the most forlorn- 
looking being there ; it was a pitiable lot—a man of fortune evidently, from his 
demeanour and manner, torn from his family, and friends, and home, to be the 
associate of madmen, and yet not their associate—for he lived, and dreamed, and 
rambled in a world of his own—a silent, sad, almost speechless world. Yet this 
may bea hasty judgment. ‘ The disorders of the brain,” observed M. Esquirol, 
‘‘are a mystery: though I have devoted half a century to their development they 
are still a mystery.”” And this poor Englishman, outwardly so forlorn, might at 
this very moment be feeding on absent things ; precious imaginings of home 
might be flitting across his fancy, dear phantom memories. I shall never forget 
the trembling eagerness, the impassioned hope, with which a young woman ran 
up to the iron-railing of the grounds where she was walking, and implored me to 
use my influence that her three children might be brought to her that she might 
see them again; her cheek wildly flushed, and her eyes flashed—but it was with 
a mother’s love. 

On leaving this apartment, an iron gate conducted to a pleasure-ground, allot- 














affected by this continual strife with his relatives, and he returned to Paris, with 
embittered feelings and a clouded fancy that did not however incapacitate him 
for his office. He soon after fell in with the St. Simonians, attended their so- 

cieties, imbibed their views, at which he eagerly grasped, as if they contained a 
solace and support for his fleeting intellect ; they only augmented its delusions ; 


quirol. At the end of a year he was sent forth, cured ; went to Paris, contrary 
to the advice of the former, and resumed his situation. The St. Simonians 
Pére Enfantin in prison; and their extravagances no longer ex- 
posed to danger the restored maniac : but the far more dangerous excitement of 
politics was in full force, and beset him on every side: he again became the parti- 
zan. The day previous to our visiting the mansion, he went mad in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, in some political discussion, and was instantly conveyed by his 
friends to his former abode—perhaps for many years, for a second visitation or 
relapse is more difficult to heal than the first. He was now the orator of the 
madman’s hall; his religious fanaticism seemed to be forgotten; it had never 
been so strong as his political, which was the sole theme of his declagnation. 
Seatel on a lofty bench that looked like a rostrum, his nght hand gently waving, 
and two or three at intervals listening to his words, this unfortunate youth ha- 
rangued slowly and distinctly on his favourite topics. 

His manner, not his matter, seemed to interest his companions. It is a sad 
and lonely feature in this mental malady that it has no companionship: a ye 
person, however calmly or even cleverly he may talk, can rarely interest any 
his felow-sufferers in his own loved on poor cannot impart to them any sym- 
vat is own wild or well-sustained enthusiasm. , 
te wee the first morning of the returned Philippist in his desolate home. 
At tines, inthe midst of his declamation, his quick, anxious glances around 
seemed to denote a consciousness of his infirmity , yet it was evidently a luxury 
to careless ears, to talk about politics ; the Spaniard, 
standing with folded arms at his side, alone listened with attention. “ me ae 
been long thus?” I asked of the latter. Ww ith a sweet smile the yy - 
calm Spaniard told the history of the other s derangement, how long he ~ - 
merly been here, &c. ‘And yourself, I said, “have you been long here* 





“ Sixmonths ago,” he answered, “1 was afflicted with a complaint in the chest,” 


ted to the exclusive use of the persons we had just seen, and others in the same 
state, not convalescent, who walk here whenever they wish, each of them attend- 
ed by his servant. The system of M. Esquirol encourages free exercise and 
fresh air as often as possible, as most salutary to the spirits and frames of the 
patients, to banish sullenness and loneliness, and keep them cheerful and in good 
teraper. He is as averse to confinement and indolence as to severity and re- 
straint. This pleasure-ground would tempt the sane as well as insane to walk 
often and long ; it looks on the Seine, beautifully flowing in a broad stream; at 
this time its waters had inundated the fields and meadows, and looked like a 
lake, out of whose bosom trees and groves arose, and cottages seemed here and 
there like little isles. ‘The gravel walks led down to some distance, a long and 
pleasant walk. 

In the middle of this ground, a green mound arose from its grassy bed, like 
a miniature and graceful hill ; on its summit was a pleasure-house that com- 
manded a delightful and extensive view. Here the unfortunate patients 
often sat and surveyed the fine and animated scene ; the Seine and the boats 
going from the interior to Paris; the villages on the shores, the plains and 
forests beyond. Surely the contemplation of such a scene must have a salu- 
tary influence on the imagination, even in its diseased state. Our host ob- 
served that in many of the asylums of England there was not sufficient space 
of gardens or grounds to exercise and amuse the patients ; he considered a large, 
agreeable, and diversified area, that should resemble the country in freedom, and 
the garden in taste and luxury, was invaluable to an asylum. The air in 
this spot is remarkably salubrious ; indeed, the aspect of the place was rather that 
of the park and grounds of a wealthy Englishman that of a Maison des Fous. 
To the relatives of the inmates it must be consoling to reflect that so much en- 
joyment, taste, and comfort is mingled in the bitter cup they have to drink ; 
debarred from no recreation, of music, of active and varied exercise, of books. A 
love of reading has, in general, little place within such walls; even men of well 
cultivated minds are seldom very desirous to take up a volume, or peruse it more 
in form than reality. The mind of the deranged person seems to fly off frorm 
all attempts to concentrate it on any fixed subject, even the lightest. They re- 
quire to be tempted to read by the materials being put in their way, and by a selec- 
tion suited to their former tastes and vein of thought. Here all had books; ia 
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every room there were shelves, on which were many volumes of general litera- 
ture : whatever kindof reading the patient might desire was vrovided; even 
political pamphlets were freely afforded. It may be thought tha} the latter were 
likely to minister to a malady begun by political excitement, that the Philippist 
or Carlist patient would but feed the fuel that inflamed him ; but mental occupa- 
tion of any kind is a blessed resource, and is here encouraged by every possible 
means. We saw several of the patients reading attentively : it was an interest- 
ing as well as singular sight, rarely perhaps beheld in our English asylums, private 
or public, where the employment of the mind is too much disregarded ; books 
are deemed useless things in a madman’s hands, and are seldom supplied. 
Why should this be! the resources of these poor people are so few, that it is 
a mercy to multiply them, us well as to divert, if possible, the thoughts but for 
a short time from the one iearful wound. 

The patients love to walk in these beautiful grounds, whose iron gate allows 
no other inmates, even the partially convalescent to mingle with them. Many 
of them must be conscious of the beauties of natures, for they will often gaze long 
and with great apparent pleasure on the landscape before them. The pipe and 
snuff are allowed to those who are fond of them, or accustomed to their use ; 
the Turkish lunatic, by his fountain side, was not so luxuriosly placed as these 
patients in their tasteful summer-house on the green knoll, with every charm of 
water, field, and wood on every side. But Mons. E observed that he 
did not much approve of smoking, he found it sometimes too excitting to the 
patient. 

In this building was a suite of bathing-rooms, of which a copious use is pre- 
scribed: in passing by, we perceived the billiard-player, who had so suddenly ad- 
dressed us, reclining in a bath much at his ease, and holding a folio volume in 
both hands at about afoot from his face, to whose pages he was earnestly atten- 
tive. ‘This man’s case was incurable : he gave little trouble, dressed well, and 
could amuse himself; but there was a weakness in the nerves of the brain which 
no treatment could heal. We entered the apartment of a more interesting person, 
—an English gentleman (not the sad one in the hall) of fortune, young, well-look- 
ing, stout, and well-made, and apparently in excellent health ; the room was car- 
peted, and well-furnished ; some volumes were on the table near the fire, and a 
chess-board, with which he often amused himself: he had just left the apartment. 
A few minutes afterwards, passing by his bed-room, the door of which was 
open, we could not help pausing to look at him. He was well worth looking 
at: the dea wdeal of a mad Englishman; a man of taste even in madness—a 
fashionable lunatic ; but there was something deeper than fashion in his looks 
and manner ; he seldom spoke, perhaps he was too proud—more probably he had 
a consciousness of his state,—his eye seemed to say so,—and there 1s nothing 
so appealing, so painfulas the look of a man who knows that his intellect is de- 
parting. He was seated on a chair, a looking-glass was on the table beside him, 
in which he was contemplating his own features in a fixed attitude as he reclined 
inthe chair. Perhaps those features awakened thoughts of the past, of his own 
better state, or of those who had loved to gaze on that face and trace a resemblance 
there : he had a wife and two children in England in an affluent home. Is it 
possible that, even in derangement, there is not some communion of the spirit with 
those to whom it has cleaved, and still cleaves, in every interval of light and mercy 
that returns to it? He turned and looked fixedly at us: what proud sorrow was 
in that look! ‘There was firmness mingled with its loneliness ; gradually another 
expression came of a more equivocal kind—a sad, dark, and malignant expression, 
as if he hated to be thus gazed on, and we were injuring him deeply. We under- 
stood afterwards that he was slowly recovering from his malady, was solitary, yet fas- 
tidious in his habits: would play chess forhours by himself, yet was evil-disposed, 
and ofa gloomy temper. In some of the rooms are pianos for the more musically- 
disposed patients, on which they often amuse themselves for hours. ‘here was 
another department in this interesting establishment which we also saw, and under 

the immediate guidance of its chief,on whose valuable time we had already tres- 
passed too long. ‘The dinner hour to all Paris drew near, but not to these unfor- 
tunate inmates, who have no fixed hour for their repast, which they never take in 
company, but each at the hour he fancies. We next visited the edifice ap- 
propriated to the mad ladies, respecting which and its inmates an account may 
hereafter be given. 





a 
FASHIONABLE FICTIONS. 
BY THEODORE HOOK. 

Tt seems that the French have, like the English, been latterly somewhat 
overrun with what are called fashionable novels, and which, if we may judge 
from what we see in the reviews of them, are nearly equal in merit and accu- 
racy to those which have of late years deluded the circulating libraries of London. 

M. Eugene Guinot has just shown them up ina very agreeable manner. ‘It 
is very strange,” sayshe, ‘that Fashion has not yet found a historian, in a coun- 
try in which she so pre-eminently flourishes, and where literature is so active and 
general. A History of Fashion would be at once curious and entertaining, and 
certain success would await a judicious and experienced writer who would care- 
fully collect its stories, exhibit its manners, explain its influence over society, and 
collect all the delightful anecdotes with which the annals of the fashionable world 
are filled. Materials for this yet unaccomplished work may be found scattered 
over the pages of books of every age, but it would require great caution and pru- 
dence to consult the numerous existing documents, for upon this particular subject 
writers of every age seem to have evinced the grossest partiality. Jn all times, 
whether the writers be grave or gay, their universal object appears to have been 
to calumniate good society, and especially those of fashion.” 

Let us look at the literature of the sixteenth century, the events of which have 
afforded so many subjects for modern plays and romances. The dandies of that 
period called themselves Raffinés, and are described to us as savages, brawlers, 
and duellists, going abroad sword inhand. In their day, fashion every morning 
bedewed the turf of the Pré aux Clercs, supreme bon ton exhibited itself ina stab 
from a dagger, and Fashion wrote her laws with the point of a rapier. 

This rude kind of elegance held sway even under the reign of Louis the 
Thirteenth. The next reign produced a new raceof dandies, whom Moliére and 
his contemporaries represent as weak and wicked ; immoral coxcombs, habituated 
to all sorts of crime, and trampling under foot every just and proper feeling. 
Later than this, in the reign of Louis the X Vth. came inthe Roués, who, if litera- 
ture be to be believed, exceeded their predecessors in all kinds of misconduct. At 
last, underthe Consulate, sprang up the Incroyab/es, a race of dandies whom plays 
and novels innumerable have covered with ridicule. 

The dandies of the present day are not much better treated, and future ages will 
form a very curious idea of our menof fashion if they implicitly rely upon our 
coeval authorities, literary and graphic. Open, for instance, a ‘‘ Journal des 
Modes :” the print exhibits to your astonished eye the dandy, enveloped in a 
richly-embroidered dressing-gown, lounging listlessly on a sofa, simpering and 
smirking, with his head lolling on one side, like a boarding-school Miss. Near 
him stands a groom, in top-boots, who has the care of his toilet. The compil- 
ersof these “ Journaux” know nothing of any servant but the groom. The 
ralet-de-chambre, in their opinion, is obsolete : the groom they see, and therefore 
are satisfied that he still exists; and therefore he is served up with all sauces, 
and upon all occasions. 

Next to these journalists come the novelists, who appear to derive their notions 
of men of fashion from their graphic contemporaries. ‘There are in France, just 
now, between two and three hundred novel-writers, full of wit and talent, but all 
perfect strangers to the world which they propose to describe, and of the ways 
of which they have not the remotest idea. ‘These young authors, who have never 
trod carpet, as M. de Talleyrand said, at a period when carpets were yet considered 
luxuries, delight in the most brilliant descriptions, formed in their own lively imag- 
inations, regulated only by what they have read of other times, and thus create a 
world of theirown, for their own special use and service. They introduce their 
readers into visionary saloons and unearthly banquetting-rooms, and then fill them 
with the most extraordinary race of men and womenof their own fashion. Their 
men are wonderfully compounded of the Raffine, the Roué,and the Incroyable, 


all jumbled together, and splendidly enriched with some new traits of their own. | happe 


A dandy thus constructed is always favoured with a romantic name. He is called, 
perhaps, Julio de Mirandal, Palamedede Flamicour, or Clodimir de St. Ama- 
ranthe ; andis then made to perform a part in the Beau monde, from the record 
of which posterity is to judge of the state of society in the present day. 

By way of a specimen of this style of writing, take this :—We enter one of 
the most elegant houses of the Chaussée d’Antin : we reach the bedchamber 
where slumbers the dandy Julio. The room 1s hung with blue Cachemire, 


woven with green palm-leaves ; the floor covered with a rich, soft, white carpet, | 


strewed with roses and lilies, so naturally worked, that they seem like real 
flowers scattered by the hand of Spring; the armed-chairs are lilac velvet em- 
broidered with gold ; an alabaster lamp hangs from the ceiling ; and the walls 
are adorned with pictures of beautiful women by Dubuffe, and of beautiful horses 
by Lepaulle. On either side of the glass over the fire-place hang twenty minia- 
tures of lovely creatures, smiling in their frames. The chimney-piece is covered 
with cups, vases, and candlesticks, and a clock of shell-work (which had belonged 
to Madame Dubary), representing Love binding the scythe of Time with garlands 
of flowers, occupies the centre. The bed itself is surmounted with a massive 
crown, whence fall, in full folds, its curtains of mohair. Ona pillow, richly 
hemmed with lace, is deposited a beautiful head belonging to a young man, whose 
long yet uncurled black hair is loosely flowing over its resting-place ;—that head 
—that hair—are Julio's. It is the pale and interesting Julio who wakes: he 
opens his fascinating eyes. At that moment the clock on the chimney-piece 
strikes twelve, and Julio rings his bell. 
_A groom answers the summons, and having entered the room, respectfully waits 

his master’s orders. : 

“ Abufar,” said Julio, “open the windows.” 

Abufar hastens to obey his master’s orders. 





“ Abufar, let me dress,” says Julio ; “give me my violet-coloured velvet morn- 
ing-gown, my green pantaloons, and my slippers.” 

“ Which, Sir?” asks Abufar. . - 

“ Those which the little Duchess embroidered for me,” replies Julio. ‘* Now 
give me one of my Greek caps—not the one the Baroness made me—the one 
I had from Lady Arabella. Now—stop—I declare I cannot at the moment re- 
collect what I want next. I was racketting about last night—dissipating dread- 
fully ; and this morning I am quite unable to collect my scattered ideas.” 

The dandy, having sufficiently draped himself, throws himself into a large, 
soft, armed-chair @ la Voltaire ; and, fatigued by his exertions, and the pleasures 
of the preceding evening, falls into a sort of careless reverie. Abufar ventures 
to break silence. 

“Am I to get the pistols, Sir !—do you fight to-day.” ; 

“Fight!” replies Julio; ‘‘no, not this morning, I think. {am not quite sure. 
Give me my pocket-book. Let me see—Friday,—this 1s Friday, is it not !— 
Yes, Friday. No. ‘To send to my lawyer—ah !—at four, Fanny. No; there 
is nothing about a duel to-day. Your master, Abufar, has become as pacific as 


a priest. I must see about this; only two duels this month; and here we are 
at the 19th. How exceedingly odd! If Idon’t take care J shall get positively 
rusty. I must have an affair to-day: [ must, indeed. . I'll put it down in my 


memoranda, for fear I should forget it.”’ 

Thus was the sword of Julio destined to slumber in its scabbard one day longer, 
and his pistols to lie untoxched in their ebony case, which was beautifully mlaid 
with death’s-heads and cross-bones in ivory.—Julio suddenly abandons h‘s pug- 
nacious reflections, and inquires for his courier. Abufar brings him in a bundle 
of letters and the newspapers. Julio begins with these, and glances his eyes 
hastily over them: he then begins to open the letters. ‘Twelve little sweet- 
scented notes lie before him: he first counts them, and carefully examines the 
superscriptions before he opens any one of them. ; 

Behold him unfolding the love-fraught correspondence. Abufar had already 
placed near his master an ebony trunk, lined with rose-coloured satin. Every 
note, after having been read, was thrown into this receptacle, as the poor, after 
having lived, are cast into a common grave. Julio's reading was interrupted 
sometimes by smiles of satisfaction—sometumes by a frown ;—sometumes by a 
loud laugh—and occasionally by short observations,—such as ‘“ Psha !”’—** In- 
deed !"—* Already !"—* What madness !”—* Under the elms !"—* Umph!""— 
“'That’s love !—* No ;’—* A shawl ;”—“ Something new ;""—‘* Too green !” 
—* Absolute tyranny!” All at once, after paving read the last of the epis- 
tles, Julio exclaims—* Capital! excellent! IT wanted an affair, just to keep my 
handin. ‘The Baroness bores me—persecutes me. I have it! I will put her 
note iu an envelope, and send it to her husband: he is a brave man and a kind 
friend of mine. Nothing can answer the purpose better.” And Julio proceeded 
to put his design into execution, with that ferocious coolness which invariably 
characterizes the perlidy of men of fashion. 

** Who are in the antechamber !” asks the dandy. 

“Your two fencing-masters, Sir,” replied Abufar 

“| shan’t fence to-day.” 

“ Your curiosity collector is here, and your Rubens merchant,” said Abufar. 

* Let them in,” said Julio. ‘ Are those all!” 

‘* No, sir,” replied Abufar; ‘there is your waistcoat tailor, with some patterns 
to select ; your pantaloon tailor; your tailor for gloves, and your tailor for linen, 
who is waiting to measure you for some shirts.” 

To all these essential subordinates Julio gives audience, and then orders his 
breakfast. A tray covered with the most exquisite viands and choicest wines 1s 
put down. Julio just tastes the wing of a partridge aux éruj/es—moistens his 
lips with a few drops of Cyprus wine, to which, whether because be has no ap- 
petite, or because, like Byron, he dreads the calamity of growing fat, he confines 
his repast, and concludes his extremely moderate meal by throwing his napkin at 
Abufar’s head. 

“ Take away all this,” said Jnlio, “I want to smoke; send Mahomet here.” 

Mahomet was groom of the pipes; Julio ordinarily called him his slave. Since 
smoking has become so universally fashionable, the dandies have discovered a 
new subject for luxury. We have only yet sposen of Julio’s bed-chamber. His 
apartments consisted of eight other rooms; an antechamber furnished with red 
velvet benches fringed with gold—a saloon fitted up in the style of the seven- 
teenth century—an Italian dining-room of white marble and gold—a boudoir after 
Watteau—a bath-room, painted in fresco—a Gothic hall of the time of Charles 
the Seventh—an ermoury wainscotted with oak, and ornamented with pikes, 
lances, cuirasses, bucklers, swords, daggers, guns, pistols, and all the implements 
of war—and next to this the divan, a Turkish saloon, deriving its name from the 
vast oriental sofa which surrounds it. On the walls of the divan, pipes of all 
sorts, and of all nations, were ranged in splendour and regularity with the swords 
and trophies in the armoury—all nations and all people were represented in this 
vast arsenal of smokery. It contained specimens of every pipe in the world, 
from the calumet of the savage to the philosophical pipe of the German stude::t, 
from the Persian narghila down to the little earthen doodeen so energetically 
nicknamed the Brudegueude by the French corporals. In this divan there were 
neither chairs, nor tables, nor furniture of any kind or description—nothing but 
piles of cushions which lay scattered about, and a china japanned closet filled 
with boxes of cigars. 

Mahomet, who was the custos of this chamber, was a mulatto dressed with 
the mingled fashions of the eastern and western worlds. He wore an Egyp- 
tian cap, a blue polonaise, cossack trousers, and yellow morocco Turkish boots. 

‘“ What will you smoke, Sir?” said the slave to his meester. ‘+ We have re- 
ceived several new pipes from Cephalonia. ‘The secretary to the Embassy has 
sent you some small cigars from Madrid, four cases of * Cubas’ have arrived from 
Havre, and I have sent for some ‘ Brazils.’ ”’ 

The dandy decided in favour of a Havannah cigar, and after having dismissed 
Mahomet, proceeded to his stables. ‘They were splendid—infinitely more like 
drawing-rooms than places for horses. ‘Those deputies who declaim from the 
tribune against the vast expense which has been incurred in building a palace for 
the monkeys in the Jardin des Plantes would perhaps be less indignant at the 
luxuries enjoyed by those interesting animals, if they were but to see how Julio's 
horses were lodged and accommodated. 

Julio’s stables were furnished just like drawing-rooms : there were damask cur- 
tains to the windows—the walls were lined with mahogany, on which hung the 
best engravings of Charles Vernet. Irom a raised space, inclosed by a gilt rail- 
ing, the dandy saw his horses pass in review before him ;—here it was he enter- 
ed into the most familiar technical conversations with his own stable-boys, and 
displayed to their admiring minds the extent of his knowledge in all matters re- 
lating to horse-flesh. Having cast his eye over some new acquisition to his stud, 
and caressed his favourite saddle-horse, he retired, saying— 

“Tom Pick, I shall ride the sorrel-horse to-day—you will ride the dapple- 
grey—Time must be killed—I shall go to the wood. Abufar, come, dress 
me.” 

The dandy’s toilet occupied an hour and a half—six painful quarters of hoars 
to poor Abutar, who during the whole period remained exposed to a continued 
shower of reproaches and maledictions. Julio is never satisfied with his dress— 
his hair is parted too much to the right on his forehead—his stays are laced 
crookedly—his boots do not shine—his neckcloth is not tight enough—he changes 
| his waistcoat fourteen or fifteen tines before he can decide which to wear—then 
his groom is so slow. At last, having consulted all the glasses in the room, he 
calls for his hat, his gloves, and a perfumed handkerchief—fills his pockets with 





“You see before you,” exclaimed she, ** the most wretched of women. Julio 
we are betrayed !” , 
“Indeed!” replies Julio, “ the incident appears remarkably dramatic.” 
“Yes, Julio,” sobs the wretched woman; * how it has happened I know 
not; but a letter I wrote to you yesterday has fallen into the hands of my h 
band.” 

“T am annihilated!” said Julio. 

This brief conversation ends as Abufar enters the apartment and announces 
the Baron. ‘The Baroness has only time to rush into a closet before he enters 
the room. ‘The husband demands satisfaction of the dandy. 

“Tam entirely at your service,” says Julio. 

‘“‘T am glad of it,” replies the injured husband; ‘‘ my friend is waiting. 
you ready !” 

“ Permit me,” says Julio, “to dress myself. Do me the kindness to step into 
that closet—you will see something that will surprise you.” 

The Baron enters the cabinet and beholds his wife. The scene which ensues 
is terrible—Julio and the Baron go out and fight—Julio kills his adversary ; after 
which he returns home and dresses for the play ; the Baroness suddenly presents 
herself to his sight, pale and wretched—her hair dishevelled, her dress disor- 
dered. 

« Julio,” sobs the unfortunate lady, “I forgive you, and I die!” Saying which 
she falls dead at his fect. 

Julio casts a look of indifference on the body, and, turning to his groom, 
says— 

** Abufar, give me my opera-glass, and then go and fetch the coroner; but 
take care that none of his people do any mischief to the furniture. The deuce, 
why it’s a quarter past eight o'clock! Norma must have begun. How time 
flies !” 

As he comes out of the theatre Julio meets one of his friends. 

** Hasn’t Grisi been delightful to-night! Bv the bye, my dear fellow, I must 
tell you what has happened to ine since yesterday—something terrible, upon my 
honour, in the highest degree, and more dramatic than ‘ Lucrece Borgia.” . 
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Every week of a dandy’s life is marked by similar adventures, which, how- 
ever, fortunately have not always equally deplorable results. But there is an 
end to this bright yet baleful career. ‘The day at last arrives—the day of retri- 
bution, when the dandy finds himself utterly ruined by his luxury and his pas- 
Four ways are then open to him: if he is a philosopher, he enters the 
army; i he is handsome, he marries for money; if he is adventurous and ro- 
mantic, he goes to Hungary and enrols himself in the corps of Schubri; if he 
be neither adventurous, nor philosophical, nor handsome, he kills himself. 


sions 


‘This ts the picture of a dandy as fancifully painted by our modern novelists, 
and this fabulous creation is generally accredited by those who only see the world 
out of their windows, and who study the manners and customs of high life in the 
circulating libraries. Having now sketched a dandy as these writers make him, 
we shall next try to represent him as he really is. 

See 
THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. V. 
[Continued from the Albion of June 10.) 

Our dinner progressed, as the Americans say, most propitiously. Wells was 
in much better spirits than | had expected to find him, considering the recent 
severe frustration of all his well-laid schemes for Fanny’s matrimonial promotion, 
Ile did not inthe slightest degree allude to the circumstance, probably because my 
own case had not entirely slipped his memory, and because any recapitulation of 
the history of the Lieutenant’s wooing might have recalled to my recollection some 
scenes of a similar character to those which had been recently acted at the Rec- 
tory, but which had not been productive of a similar result. 

Mrs. Brandyball, whose whole aim and object appeared to be the making every- 
body round her pleased with themselves, as the readiest mode of making every- 
body present pleased with her, began her course of experiments in that way by 
eulogizing, in the best set terms, the gallant officer now absent, as one of the 
most interesting of his sex. 

‘*T protest,’ said she, “that I am not like that particular genus of gallina- 
ceous birds whose tenderest abilities are awakened by the appearance of san- 
guineously-coloured cloth, but I cannot so entirely subdue the natural, and I 
hope not altogether reprehensible sentiment of gratitude which must unques- 
tionably animate every female heart towards our gallant protectors in the time of 
peril.” 

“Ah,” said Cuthbert, “your’s is a very amiable weakness in that respect. 
What soldiers have to endure,—ah, those marchings and countermarchings,— 
eh!” 

* But,” continued Mrs. Brandyball, determined to win the Rector entirely, “I 
never met with an individual so entirely exempt from pretension or affectation as 
Lieutenant Merman. He appears to me to be unexceptionable.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the Reverend Divine, ‘there must be tastes of all sorts; for ny 
part, [ think him as empty a coxcomb as ever stepped—” 

Mrs. Brandyball stared with astonishment. 

“ And J,” said I, *‘ think him odious.” 

Her eyes opened still wider. 

“« Ah,” said Cuthbert, “‘do you know I have never taken the trouble to thi k 
whether I like him or not.” 

The manner in which our fair visiter was mystified was exceedingly amusing to 
us : it was evident, not only that she felt wonderfully disappointed by the manner 
in which her eulogiums upon the Lieutenant had beer received, but that she set 
us down as two of the most hardened hyprocrites that ever existed. What else 
could she think! she had seen the man living constantly with us,—evincing 
beyond the shadow of doubt his devotion towards my sister-in-law, and received 
by her with a corresponding frankness of approval. Wells was in no humour to 
soften or qualify what he had said of him, and I thought I had found out enough 
of Mrs. Brandyball’s character to be certain that when she found that we com- 
pletely threw him over, she would let him lie in the mire without any farther a'- 
tempt at his exaltation. 

Tom, who came in with the dessert, had been upstairs with Harriet and her 
sister, and by the expression of his most expressive countenance, I was dreadfu!- 
ly apprehensive that he had picked enough out of their conversation to under- 
stand that the Lieutenant had behaved somehow ungenteelly, and had received his 
congé. ‘The imp looked cunning, and as, besides what he might have extracted 
from the dialogue of the sisters, he was extremely fond of collecting facetia from 
the servants’ hall, it seemed extremely likely that the real state of the case had oozed 
out during the afternoon, and that he might favour us with the domestic version of 
the ‘“‘ soger officer’s’’ inglorious retreat. 

Cuthbert, whose consummate skill in the art of child-spoiling I have now 
watched with more attention than satisfaction, whenever the girls were away, be- 
stowed all his favours upon their lout of a brother, and he had at this period ex- 
pressed a wish, which came like a gentle command, that Tom should take, or 
seem to take, a great interest in everything that was going on. 

‘* Whenever you don’t understand anything that is talked of, Tommy,” said my 
brother, ‘‘always ask me. It is by enquiring, everybody learns. It will save you 
a great deal of trouble in the end.”’ And accordingly Tom felt bound to be un- 
ceasingly inquisitive, always, however, running poor Cuthbert eventually into a 
corner, and then irritating him as much as it was possible for him to be irritated 
by anything. ‘This questionable system of improvement of course destroyed any- 





pieces of gold, which, by a happy association of ideas, recals to his mind a cir- 
cumstance which otherwise might have entirely slipped his memory. 

** Abufar,” cries Julio, ‘* how fortunate it is that I have recollected my misfor- 
tune of last night! Abufar, take three hundred louis to M. Tancred de Rave- 








| perilous. 


nelles. 1} recollect now I lost them to him last night, at whist. I never saw a 
fellow persecuted with bad luck as I was.” 

Julio mounted on his sorrel takes the road to the Bois de Boulogne—he pro- 
ceeds by the Avenue de Neuilly, ‘inspecting’ the extraordinary persons who 
*n to pass him in carriages. In the wood he meets his friends the ¢/ite of 
the Parisian youth. They cluster together—they talk—they smoke—they dis- 
cuss the last race ; it is, in fact, a sort of equestrian congress. At last a wager 
is proposed. One dandy lays that he will leap his horse in his tilbury over a five- 
barred gate. Considerable sums are betted oneither side. Julio bets three thou- 
sand francs in favour of the leap. The horse is put to the gate, and, by dint of 
flogging, tries the jump, dashes himself against the top rail, breaks one of his 
legs, and knocks the tilbury to pieces. Julio has lost—bad luck now, better ano- 
ther time. 

The dandies return to Paris after their ride, and dine at a café. Their ban- 
quet is worthy of Lucullus. The bill for five amounts to four hundred francs, 
which is about the average of the day's expenses of these gentlemen. Julbo 
returns home to dress for the opera, to which he goes in order to exhibit to the 
world the beauties of his gold-headed cane, so richly set with rubies and eme- 
ralds. After the opera the dandies meet again at the club. Some sit down ‘o 
play, while others engage in affairs which, if more venial, are not much less 


Such, reader, is the life of a French dandy, as described by the novelists of the 
present day. What the events resulting from such a course of existence must 
naturally be, it is not difficult to imagine. Indeed, all the heroes of modem 
novels reach the dénouement of their works by the same road. If the reader 
wish to hear what happened to Julio, he shall have the history, which is extreme- 
ly short and simple. : 

The day following that which we have described, Abufar comes to Julio ard 
tells him that a lady closely veiled wishes to speak to him. Accustomed to re- 
mantic adventures, Julio immediately orders his groom to admit her. Ste 


enters the room—her veil falls—and the dandy beholds the unfortunate Bi- 
roness. 





thing like rational or even connected conversation during the presence of the 
hopeful youth in the dining-room, and knowing how tiresome his company would 
be to Harriet and Fanny, I had not the courage to send him up to the boudoir, 
which, as his fair sisters were out, was the only place which could be appropriated 
to his use. 

“T know no more of him personally,” said Wells, speaking of some public 
man, ‘than! do of the Pope of Rome.” 

‘* Who is the Pope of Rome, uncle?” said Tom. 

‘“« My dear boy,” said Cuthbert, “ he is elected by the Cardinals.” 

“What's a cardinal, uncle?” 

‘A cardinal, my love, is an ecclesiastical prince, and a member of the sacred 
college.” 

“Yes,” said Wells, ‘‘ and the Roman Catholics hold that, as the pope repre- 
sents Moses, so the cardinals represent the seventy elders.” 

“They wear red hats,” said Mrs. Brandyball. 

‘“‘ Why do they wear red hats?” said Tom. 

“For the same reason, Master Tommy,” said Wells, “that millers wear white 
ones.” 

“What's that ” said Tom. 

“To keep their heads warm,” said Wells. 

‘* How incalculably whimsical you are, Mr. Wells,” said Mrs. Brandyball. 

“Did you never hear of any great man who was called Pope, who never was 
a cardinal!” said Cuthbert, evidently determined to obtain some share of Mrs. 
Brandyball’s favourable opinion. 

“No,” said Tom. 

‘“‘ Not Alexander Pope, the poet?” said Cuthbert, leading him dexterously to an 
affirmative. 

“No: who was he!” said Tom. , 

“* Why, Tommy,” said Wells, bored to death by the boy’s pertinacity, “ he was 
once called a note of interrogation.” 

“ What's a note of interrogation?” said Tom. 

‘ A little ugly thing that asks questions,” said the Rector. ; 
To my mir@ 


“Oh, Mr. Wells,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “‘ that is too severe. 
Pope was not much of a poet.” 

“To mine,” said I, “ he appears the greatest poet we ever had.” 

‘“* Who is the best poet now, pappy!” said Tom. . 
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« Poet, my dear,” said Cuthbert ; “ never mind,—I don’t know,—I’m sure,— 
there, now that will do,—eat your orange.” 

«| perfectly agree with you, Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “as to the 
utility of the system of exciting the development of the mental qualities by 
she institution of a principle of inquiry which must, while its results add fresh 
stores of information to the questioner, induce a constant desire for new ac- 
quirements.” 

Wells and I exchanged looks, for although it may seem most illiberal that we 


should encourage any doubts or suspicions with regard to the perfect sobriety of 


our fair guest, we could not fail to remark that the long words in which she dealt 


came out rather indistinctly ; however, when Wells replenished her glass with port | [ 


wine, Which she that day drank, because she said ‘the cadent humidity ” (An- 
glice, some rain which had fallen during the afternoon,) “had imparted an agueish 
character to the cireumambient atmosphere.” 

My position was an awkward one ; whenever she evinced a disposition to retire, 
her destination would be the drawing-room, with no companion save Tom, I there- 
fore did not feel in the slightest degree desirous of unsettling her ; nor dare I ven- 
ture to pay my poor wife a visit, lest the movement should flurry our fair visiter. | 
kgew that in the present state of their minds her joining them would be beyond 
description disagreeable, and so J affected to be exceedingly snug and comforta- 
ble: aud Wells seconding my efforts to keep the little party together, the lady 
eradually warming by the generous influence of what, in the earlier part of the 
lay, she would probably have called the ‘* vinous juice,” began proportionably to 
relinguish all her fine words and euphonic phrases, until at length her natural can- 
dour led her not only to talk like other people, but to give us some curious particu- 
lars of her own ‘life, character, and behaviour,”’ to which I must say the Rector 
most insidiously led and encouraged her. 

“ [ttle pitchers have great ears,’ said Mrs. Brandyball: ‘Master Tom had 
petter go to his aunty,—as for my part, I can only say that in France the ladies 
never leave the table until the gentlemen go.” 

“(Q¢ rather,” interrupted Wells, “the gentlemen always go when the ladies 

leave the table.’ 
« [t's the same thing in the end,” said Mrs. Brandyall; “now, what I mean 
say is this,—Mrs. Gurney is unwell, and, I dare say, would be better pleased 
with my room than my company. Indeed, between you and me and the post, | 
don’t tink [ am overmuch of a favourite with her at any time ; and so—as I feel 
agucish—although the port wine has done mea great deal of good, I don’t want 
to stir from where J am till tea-time: we are very snug where we are—only to be 
sure, you may have something to talk about—parish, as we say,—in which case 
I'm off—a nod’s as good as a wink to a blind horse.” 

+ But you are not a blind horse,” said Tom, looking at her with a perfect con- 

jousness that the expression of her countenance, and the character of her con- 
versation, had undergone a very decided alteration. 

« No, Master Torn,” said the lady, ‘that's very true.” 

“No,” said Tom; “no more than I am a little pitcher; hi’m hup to you, 
ypid as you may fancy me.” 

“Tommy, love,” said Cuthbert, “don’t speak in that manner to Mrs. Brandy- 
what would your sisters say if they heard you?” 

“Say?” said Tom; ‘“ why, they'd laugh like fun, specially Kitty, she would 

tell me to go it like winkin.” 

Here the lady telegraphed to me her desire that Tom should be missing as soon 
as possible ; and while she was occupied in this operation, Wells again replenish- 
el her glass, having ascertained that she had arrived at an amiable state of obli- 
yous mystitication, in which, although she gave some slight evidence of surprise 
at finding her goblet, like the Panmure punch-bow], always full, she could not ex- 

ctly recollect having previously emptied it. 

luis tarnpering with her weakness, and ministering to her failing, might have 

n, by the more rigid, considered, what is colloquially called, “ taking an unfair 
s!vantage,” and [ think even J, in my own house, or, what was so called and con- 
sidered in the neighbourhood, should have interposed to prevent the proceeding, 
adit not been that [ felt I was doing Cuthbert and his daughter-in-law an essen- 


til service in contributing to rub off the plating, which he mistook for precious 
| 


t 


tal, aud by allowing his favourite the full gratification of what Kitty had more | 


in once hinted was, when she was at home, her 
‘** Custom always of the afternoon,” 
ermit her to exhibit herself in her natural colours. I confess the signal success 
ci crowned the early part of the process, and the suddenness with which the 
ask had been abandoned, rather induced me to sanction its continuance so long 
the lady continued ** nothing loth ;’’ and so long as no undue influence was ex- 
sed over lier to induce her to exceed her usual limits. 


| answered her signal and desired Tom to go and get his tea with Harriet and 
FPauuy, inthe boudoir, although it was extremely disagreeable to do what I knew 
would, to a certainty, make them particnlerly unhappy. 

“I'm hatf? said T'om. **hi knows what’s what. to's a-guing to let vet somo 


of her rum stories, —and his afraid that IT should hear them.” 

‘Tom, my boy, go when your uncle tells you,” said Cuthbert. 

“Oh, nobody wants to stop,” said Tom; “I likes to goto Haunt Fan a pre- 
cious sight more than staying here.” 

And out he went, banging the door after him, whistling as he crossed the hall, 
and stumped up stairs, to torment the consulting sisters. 

* He's a nice boy,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “‘ only, as I said, 

** Children pick up words, as pigeons peas, 

And utter them again as God shall please.’ 
And something might be said about somebody that might as well go no further ; 
as I say, ‘prevention is better than cure,’ and I hate tattling.” 

“ You are perfectly right,” said Wells, with a look of the profoundest respect 
‘nd in a manner so horribly deferential, that I had nearly barst into a fit of laugh- 
ing, although I was in fact inno very mirthful humour. 

“Why, la, Mr. Wells continued the lady, who having freed herself from the 
restraint imposed by Tom’s presence, went off at score; “you must naturally 
think | Know a good deal of the world at my time of life; and so having seen 
what I have seen in it, my proverb is, ‘the least said, sooner mended.’ ” 

Yes, thought I, and I suspect your temporary forgetfulness of so excellent a 
maxim at the present moment is likely to produce some curious results ; for 1 saw 
Cuthbert every now and then elevate his eyebrows, in a manner for him most 
actively expressive of astonishment at what he heard. 

“Why,” said the lady, “now I'll tell you; you know those two girls of yours 
‘reas fond of me as if I was their own mother. ‘That’s mere nature—all nature 
—every bit of it nature; they never knew their own mother,—then isn’t it 
uatural they should love me !—I have always been kind to them, and, as Mr. 
(urney knows, never said wrong was the thing they did, though Kitty’s as full 
! mischief as an egg’s full of meat :—well then—I-—so—oh, what was I saying 
—something———”” 

“y ou were speaking of the natural affection of children for their parents,” 
said Wells, who performed his part in the domestic farce with the greatest 
gravity. 

“So I was,” said the lady ; “‘and—I had no mother myself!” 

* What ! never, Ma’am ?” said Wells. 

“Oh, Mr. Wells,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “‘ what a man you are ; you do remind 
meso of an uncle of mine at Bristol.” 

“Oh,” said Wells, “ then you had an uncle ?” 

“ Two,” said the lady ; “and, as you said, I had a mother, but she died before 
[knew anything about her, and that’s a very bad thing for a gir).” 

It is indeed,” said Cuthbert, 
" Sighing like furnace.” 

“And so,” continued she, ‘I was left a good deal to myself; and that was, I 

thunk, the foundation of all my knowledge. I was what they would call a self- 
‘aught genius. I never was taught nothing on earth by nobody until after 1 was 
tiarried, and then poor Mr. B., who was mighty particular,—he was a very old 
‘nan when I married him—at least I thought so then,—I don’t believe he was near 
‘0 old as Mr. Gurney, but he was a deal too old to marry me,—so when I came 
“ut with my P’s and Q’s—all wrong, you know—he used to fidget, and look 
“ross, and so then I had masters and mistresses,—and got on uncommonly well, 
—and never having any family—none of what the advertising servants call in- 
cumbrances—I had plenty of time te devote to myself, and so—as—I say— 
‘earning is a treasure—I—then—poor Mr. B. died—he was in a very extensive 
a of business—in the timber trade—but somehow—I don’t recollect the parti- 
pe hen he died, it was found—I never could understand why—that he had 
weds ft mea farden—no, Mr. Wells, as I’m a living woman, not the value of a 
= farden—noth ing settled on me ;—and then I was—nobody to help me—my 
—_ died—and my father gone abroad for life.” 
‘ ' — a dreadful position for a female,” said Cuthbert, who, in the tenderness 
tetatie leart, and the intensity of his: sympathy in our fair friend's misfortunes, 
ee. lost sight of the main points of her history so candidly—so unconsciously 
hatrated for our edification. 

7 rape did happen to you ?” said Wells. 
what’ 1, said Mrs. Brandyball, ‘nothing happened to me: I began to think 

‘atl had best do—and what was easiest to be done; and just as I was quite at 


a — I happened to fall in witha nice respectable lady who kept the school 
how keep.” 


’ 





id “** Who wore that day the arms which now I wear ;’” 

said I, involuntarily. 
Nore? vot arms,” said the lady—* school,—oh, I remember—out of the play— 
w rval—ha! ha!—‘ On the Grampy Hills,"—that’s a very moving play—it i 
y ay sauiee me cry to think of his poor dear mother.” 
My dear Gilbert,” said Wells, “ you have interrupted Mrs. Brandyball in her 
autobiography.” , 

‘Oh, there's not much to tell.” said the lady ; “ only my new friend Mrs. Slin- 


kin we . 
" wanted an assistant to teach French, Italian, music, geography, and astro- 


nes ag , ae ™ 


—_______ She Avion. 








nomy, and so I e ba . 
she said, psy engaged myself—her great objection was to my name—which, 


| spirite—buyt ay = re I was—ha! ha!—the idea—addicted to the use of 
White, very abe oy is Su a name '—there’s Mr. Young, very old—Mrs. 
should not Mrs Brand - hort, very tall—and Mrs. Little, very big,—and why 
“ Why not, Pe sae oe aw. agp judge *!” 

conclude, you oetished sind tend? once more filliag up her glass; “and so, I 
got ) jgslrma cu) r said Mrs. Brandyball ; “so I took the situation, and we 
of the things | os ably: indeed, the best part of the thing is, I didn’t know any 
gid toa Dy 1 at teach,—that is to say, I knew a little of them; but what 
~ anh ie — ane earn them all in time, by teaching the girls,—and so I did 
| <ormanand Mouteat § — made friends with a Bath doctor,—and he used to re- 
pry esern = peer House as the healthiest place in the neighbourhood,—and 
people sent their children to us,—and then we sent o 


—and so made ac . ut one or twe to India, 
yi so made a connexion that way,—and at last Mrs. Slinkin married the 


tor, i steppe » bus a? 
“ ‘a ale 4 stepped into the business ; and now, I'll venture to say, there isn’t 
Tiead conducted schoo} in all England, Ireland, and Scotland, or Berwick-upon- 
Ae 
ow eC 83 ag 
ios asses pig to my infinite amazement, I beheld my brother Cuthbert ele- 
P hiluse F ale vfiv . ) 
“To ace phew lag ot forty-fiv e, and say, ia the sweetest unaginable tone, 
This announce can myself bear witness. , 
or My uncement evidently starved Wells as much as it had surprised me. 
R mover, it encouraged the lady to a fuller confession, which, to me and the 
vector, was extremely amusing. 
oN ‘4 ye * . 
Now,” said she, * you see me as I am; and I have told you all my history, 


but I should never have opened my lips as | have done this evening if the girls had 
been here.” 


I knew by the expression of Well’s countenance that he was dying to ask her 
whether, when she talked of opening her lips in the manner she had done this 
evening, she meant for the purposes of imbibition or oratory. 

bd Everybody is obliged,” said she, ‘to play a part in this world, that’s what I 
mean to say :—what’s a judge off the bench, wig and gown aside !—just like other 
men, to be sure ; but while he is in his court, he must act judge, and nothing else, 

—the same with me :—why, if I was to be natural, as folks call it, and say my 
say as I like to say it, I should be thought no more of than one of my own house- 
maids,—recollect the story of the King and the Schoolmaster,—to be sure you do. 
Well, I make the girls think their governess the very pink of perfection,—never 
hear me talk what I call plain kitchen English, no, no.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ for my part, I prefer the simplest language that can be used ; 
and I am sure you will forgive me for saying that I have never enjoyed any eve- 
ning since your arrival here so much as this.”’ 

* That's it,” said the joyous matron, “I know that——now at home, when the 
| girls are gone to bed—early hours are healthy, not one of ‘em up at half-past 
eight—I see no harm in having in a neighbour or two and enjoying a quiet rubber 
of whist or a pool at loo—limited, you know. Well, as I say, there’s no im- 
morality in playing cards ; yet I should not like my girls to catch me atit. Then, 
after our cards, we have a bit of supper, seldom anything hot, for the girls could 
smell that; and, as | always say, suppers are most unwholesome, and never al- 
low them a morsel at night: I should not like them to know that I eat supper my- 
self. Well, and then, as | say, what’s the harm of a glass of something warm 
after supper!” 

_ “Why,” said I, “ Kitty told us your principle upon that subject, and even re- 
ferred to your practice.” 

“Ah!” said the lady, “ my Kitty is an exception to the general rule,—she is 
the favourite.” 
| ‘Thank you, thank you, a thousand times, Mrs. Brandyball,” said Cuthbert, 
“I’m sure of that.” 

“T call her one of my pattern-girls, Sir,” said the lady. 


' “T trust,’ said Cuthbert, “my dear Mrs. Brandyball, you do not over-fatigue 
them!” 


Chaworths, to London, with its fashionable follies, and Italy, where a re-union of 
the parties takes place. 

As we make it a conscience not to impair the interest of a novel with our 
readers by forestatling its incidents, or following out its thread, we shall endeavour 
to convey some idea of Venetia by a few insulated selections, only promising that 
the childish picture of the heroine is admirably conceived. After a quarrel with 
his mother, in which she boxes his ears, though seriously warned by him that if 
she does he will not live with her, the boy runs off and joins a crew of gipsies ; 
and a few days after the leader of these outcasts is apprehended for robbery and 
murder, being caught in the fact of selling the lost lord’s pony. Here we can 
afford an example of the author’s humour, in the description of a country ma- 
gistrate :— 

“One Squire Mountmeadow, a very important personage in his way, the terror 
of poachers, and somewhat of an oracle on the bench, as it was said that he could 
even take a deposition without the assistance of his clerk. Although, in spite 
of the ostler’s lanterns, it was very dark, it was impossible ever to be un- 
aware of the arrival of Squire Mountmeadow ; for he was one of those great. 
men who take care to remind the world of their dignity by the attention which 
they require on every occasion, ‘Coachman!’ said the authoritative voice of the 
squire; ‘ Where is the coachmant Oh! you are there, sir, are you! Posti- 
lion! where is the postilion? Oh! you are there, sir, are you? Host! where 
is the host?’ Oh, you are there, sir, are you! Waiter! where is the waiter? 
I say, where is the waiter?’ ‘Coming, please your worship!’ ‘How long am 
I to wait? Oh! you are there, sir, are you? Coachman!’ ‘ Your worship!’ 
‘Postilion!’ ‘Yes, your worship!’ ‘Host!’ ‘Your worship’s servant!” 
‘Waiter!’ ‘ Your worship’s honour’s humble servant!’ ‘1 am going to alight.” 
All four attendants immediately bowed, and extended their arms to assist this 
very great man; but Squire Mountmeadow, scarcely deigning to avail himself of 
their proffered assistance, and pausing on each step, looking around him with his 
long, lean, solemn visage, finally reached terra firma in safety, and slowly stretch- 
ed his tall, ungainly figure. It was at this moment that Doctor Masham’s ser- 
vant approached him, and informed his worship that his master was at the inn, 
and would be happy to see him. ‘The countenance of the great Mountmeadow 

relaxed at the mention of the name of a brother magistrate, and, in an audible 
voice he bade the groom ‘tell my worthy friend, his worship, your worthy mas- 
ter, that I shall be rejoiced to pay my respects to an esteemed neighbour and a 
brother magistrate. With slow and solemn steps, preceded by the host, and fol- 
lowed by the waiter, Squire Mountmeadow ascended the staircase of the exter- 
nal gallery, pausing occasionally, and looking around him with thoughtful import- 
ance, and making an occasional inquiry as to the state of the town and neighbour- 
hood during his absence, in this fashion :—‘ Stop, where are you, host! Oh! 
you are there, sir, are you’? Well, Mr. Host, and how have we been '—orderly, 
eh!’ ‘Quite orderly, your worship.’ ‘Heh! orderly! hem! well, very well! 
Never easy, if absent only four-and-twenty hours. The law must be obeyed.’ 
‘Yes, your worship.’ ‘Lead on, sir. And, waiter; where are you, waiter? 
Oh! you are there, sir, are you? And so my brother magistrate is here?’ ‘ Yes, 
your honour’s worship.’ ‘Hem! What can he want? something in the wind; 
wants my advice, I dare say; shall have it. Soldiers ruly; king's servants; 
must be obeyed.’ ‘ Yes, your worship, quite ruly, your worship,’ said the host. 
‘ As obliging and obstreporous as can be,’ said the waiter. ‘ Well, very well,” 
and here the squire had gained the gallery, where the doctor was ready to re- 
ceive him. ‘It always gives me pleasure to meet a brother magistrate,’ said 
Squire Mountmeadow, bowing with cordial condescension; and a gentleman of 
your cloth, too. The clergy must be respected; I stand or fall by the church. 
After you, doctor,—after you.’ So saying, the two magistrates entered the 
room.” 

When Cadurcis leaves the country for Eton, we have another example of the 
writer's ability, but of a different class; it is like the advice of Polonius to his 
son, but given by Lady Annabel to her favourite :— 











_‘** You know, my dear Sir,” said the lady, ‘I do not. I'll tell you my course. 
| Up at eight,—prayers, always read by Miss Julietta Timmins, whose grandmother 
| Was aunt to the curate of Crpplesdon,—fine voice, sweet delivery, and as slow as 
| a slug,—breakfast at nine,—no nonsense about nerves,—never let them touch 
| tea,——pure milk-and-water,—the cow and the pump,—out for an hour,—relaxa- 
| tion in the shrubbery,—-at ten in school,—everything parcelled out,—method is 
| the only mode of managing the mind,—seven minutes and a half for geography, 
—ditto for knotting hearthrugs,—a quarter of an hour for French,—ten minutes 
for astronomy,—ditto for the use of the globes,—a quarter of an hour for 
Italian,—and twenty minutes for mathematics. Then to learn lessons,—dinner 
at two.” 

** Very pretty proceedings,’ 
too much of anything.”’ 

“ Exactly so," suid Mrs. Brandyball. “Then, till half-past three, the play- 
ground,—in again, —fifteen minutes for music,—six minutes for algebra,—nine 
minutes for drawing,—a quarter of an hour fur English history,- -six minutes for 
hydraulics, under the inspection of Doctor O., and nine minutes and a half for 
ethics and moral philosophy,—guitar twenty minutes (for those who learn it),—- 
Newton's Principia and dancing an howr and a half,—the play-ground again.” 

“ But,” said Wells, ‘do you never parade them !” 

“Do what?” said Mrs. Brandyball. 

“'Take them out to walk !” said the Rector. 

‘“‘ Never,” exclaimed the agreeable hedgehog, “‘ except to church,”’ bowing com- 
placently, in order to evince her high respect for the establishment. ‘+ No, no, 
| Mr. Wells. I keep my charges all snug within brick walls tipped with broken 
bottles. Only two windows overlook my garden, and that only in the winter,— 
planted them out,—no peeping into Montpelier.” 

‘“* But,” said I, **do you never walk out with them ?” 

‘“* No,” said Mrs. Brandyball ; ‘« I am rather too heavy for exercise, and I can't 
well trust the teachers. I have,” added she, putting her finger to her nose, * I 
have been a teacher myself ; besides, if I did go and take them,—it’s as bad. I 
say to them, ‘ Girls, as you goto church, look at nobody,—neither to the right nor 
to the left,—keep your eyes on the ground, my dears ;’ and so they do: and, 
when they are at church, the front of the pew is so high, and the seat so low, that 
they can’t even get a peep at the parson.” 

‘That is severe over-much,” said Wells. 

“Severe! said Mrs. Brandyball. ‘‘ You are a man of the world, Mr. W. 
Suppose I did parade them, as you call it, they would look about, and only think 
what things they are likely to see in the streets and the roads. [f I walked in 
front, how should I know what they were doing behind my back! If I walk 
behind them, and come last, where’s the use !—with poke-bonnets on, what 
can I know of what they do with their eyes? No, no; I keep them all snug at 
home, and then the dear loves have nothing to put bad notions into their young 
heads.” 

‘“‘ Very proper indeed !” said Cuthbert. 

“ Very,” said I, looking at Wells, and thinking of Miss Falwasser as a pattern 
Miss of Montpelier. 

“ Now, Mrs. Brandyball,” said Wells, “allow me to help you to some more 
wine.” A permission he requested, because she had happened to remove her 
glass out of his reach. 

“Oh, no,” said she, ‘no more ; ‘ enough is as good as a feast ;’ moderation is 
one of the greatest virtues.” 

“We will order coffee then,” said I, ‘‘ and have it here; and I will just step up 
to Harriet and see how she is.” 

“Give my best regards,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “and say if she wishes to see 
me I shall be too happy to go and sit with her and Miss Wells.”’ 

“JT will,” said] ; and giving directions to the servant to bring the coffee and 
tea, hastened to the two ladies to hear what they had been doing, and report pro- 
gress with regard to ourselves.—[ To be continued. } 


said Cuthbert. “A little of everything, and not 








* At the period of which Mr. Gilbert Gurney’s papers treat, James Smith’s admirable 
song upon the subject of similar anomalies had not appeared.—Ed. 


—oa 
VENETIA. 
Venetia. By the Author of “ Vivian Grey,” and “ Henrietta Temple.” 3 
vols. 12mo. London, 1837. Colburn. 


The talent, and the still higher quality of genius, which are the gifts of Mr. 
Disreali, are too well known to the literary world to require any new notice or 
eulogy from us. His present work affords sufficient examples, both of the more 
ordinary, and more rare endowment. It displays throughout very considerable 
talent, and, in many parts, is redolent of the genius of the writer. 

The story is shaped upon the character of Lord Byron, and some of the 
familiar events of his life. He figures here, as in his own poems, as the hero of 
the piece; and is introduced as Lord Cadurcis, a wayward, spoilt boy, at the age 
of eleven years. His fond, passionate, and inconsistent mother is also prominent 
in the first volume ; whilst Miss Chaworth, somewhat metamorphosed, appears as 
Venetia Herbert. Her mother, Lady Annabel Herbert, is a lofty, aristocratic 
dame, living in proud seclusion, and labouring under a secret grief; the result of 
an unfortunate union with Marmion Herbert,—himself an eidolon of Shelley, we 
presume ; who, after a year of marriage, has deserted his wife and country, en- 
gaged with other ties, and forgotten his duty to both. The other leading persons 
are Dr. Masham, college tutor to Herbert, and friend and introductor to Cadurcis ; 
George Cadurcis, a frank and noble nav al officer, cousin to the young peer ; Lady 
| Monteagles, apparently drawn for Lady Caroline Lamb, with a Tory fling at her 

easy, and good-natured husband, now Lord Melbourne ; and Mrs. Pauncefort, the 
attendant of Lady Annabel. The time 1s laid about sixty years ago; and the 
American war supplies the foreign events necessary to the author's purpose. Such 
are the actors on the scene: and the scene itself extends from Cadurcis, alas 
Newstead Abbey, and its neighbouring Cherbury, the seat of the Herberts, or 











«+» Now, come hither, my dear Plantagenet,’ she said, extending her - hand ; 
‘listen to me, one word. When you arrivein London, you will go to your 
| guardian's. He is a great man, and I believe a very good one, and the law and 
your father’s will have placed him in the position of a parent to you. You must, 
therefore, love, honour, and obey him; and I doubt not he will deserve all your 
affection, respect, andduty. Whatever he desires or counsels, you will perform 
and follow. Aslong as you act according to his wishes, you cannot be wrong. 
But, my dear Plantagenet, if by any chance it ever happen, for strange things 
sometimes happen in this world, that you are in trouble and require a friend, re- 
member that Cherbury is also your home ; the home of your heart, if not of the 
law ; and that not merely from my own love for you, but because I promised your 
poor mother on her death-bed, | esteem myself morally, although not legally, 
in the light of a parentto you. You will find Etona great change ; you 
experience many trials and temptations; but you will triumph over and withstand 
them all, if you will attend to these few directions. Fear God; morning and 
night, let nothing induce you ever to omit your prayersto him ; you will find 
that praying will makeyou happy. Obey your superiors, always treat your mas- 
ters with respect. Ever speak the truth. As long as you adhere to this rule, you 
never can be involved in any serious misfortune. A deviation from truth is, in 
general, the foundation of all misery. Be kind to your companions, but be firm. 
Do not be laughed into doing that which you know to be wrong. Be modest 
and humble, but ever respect yourself. Remember who you are, and also that 
it is your duty to excel. Providence has given you agreat lot. Think ever that 
you are born to perform great duties.” 

Five years elapse before the young lord returns to the Abbey, and renews his 
intimacy with Venetia and her mother ; which is again suddenly broken off. We 
are then carried back to the previous history of Herbert, which, though we have 
guessed that Shelley sat for the origanal, seems partly,as it will be seen by the fol- 
lowing to be also a sort of combination with Byron himself. 

‘His former tutor learned that Lady Annable, accompanied only by 
Pauncefort and Venetia, had sought her father’s roof; declaring that circum- 
stances had occurred which rendered it quite impossible that she could live 
with Mr. Herbert any longer, and entreating his suecour and parental protec- 
tion. Never was sucha hubbub in the world! In vain Herbert claimed 
his wife, and expressed his astonishment ; declaring that he had parted 
from her with the expression of perfect kind feeling on both sides. No 
answer was given to his letter, and no explanation of any kind conceded him. The 
world universally declared Lady Annabel an injured woman, and trusted 
that she would eventually have the good sense and kindness to gratify them 
by revealing the mystery ; while Herbert, on the contrary, was universally abused 
and shunned—avoided by his acquaintances, and denounced as the most depraved 
of men. In this extraordinary state of affairs Herbert acted in a manner 
the best calculated to secure his happiness, and the very worst to preserve 
his character. Having ostentatiously shewn himself in every public place 
and courted notice and inquiry by every means in his power, to prove that he was 
not anxious to conceal himself or avoid any inquiry, he left the country, free, at 
last, to pursue that career to which he had always aspired, and in which he had 
been checked by a blunder, from the consequences of which he little expected 
that he should so speedily and strangely emancipate himself. It was in a beauti- 
ful villa, on the Lake of Geneva, that he finally established himself; and there, 
| for many years, he employed himself in the publication of a series of works, 
which, whether chey were poetry or prose, imaginative or investigative, all tended 
to the same consistent purpose, namely, the fearless and unqualified promulgation 
of those opiniors, on the adoption of which he sincerely believed the happiness 
of mankind depended; and the opposite principles to which, in his own case, had 
been productive of so much mortification and misery. His works, which were 
published in England, were little read, and universally decried. The critics were 
always hard at work, proving that he was no poet, and demonstrating, in the most 
logical manner, that he was quite incapable of reasoning on the commonest topic. 
In addition to all this, his ignorance was self-evident ; and, though he was very 
fond of quoting Greek, they doubted whether he was capable of reading the 
original authors. The general impression of the English public, after the lapse 
of some years, was, that Herbert was an abandoned being, of the most profligate 
habits, opposed to all the institutions of society that kept his infamy in check, 
and an avowed atheist ; and, as scarcely any one but a sympathetic spirit ever 
read a line he wrote—for indeed the very sight of his works was pollution—it is 
not very wonderful that this opinion was so generally prevalent. A calm inquirer 
might, perhaps, have suspected that abandoned profligacy is not very compatible 
with severe study, and that an author is seldom loose in his life, even if he be 
licentious in his writings. A calm inquirer might, perhaps, have been of opinion 
that a solitary sage may be the antagonist of a priesthoed, without absolutely 
denying the existence of a God ; but there never are calm inquirers. The world, 
on every subject, however unequally, is divided into parties ; and, even in the 
case of Herbert and his writings, those who admired his genius, and the gene- 
rosity of his soul, were not content without advecating, principally out of pique 
to his adversaries, his extreme opinions on every subject—moral, political, and re- 
ligious. Besides, it must be confessed, there was another circumstance which 
was almost as fatal to Herbert's character in England as his loose and heretical 
opinions. The travelling English, during their visits to Geneva, found out that 
their countryman solaced or enlivened his solitude by a mistress. It is a habit 
which very young men, who are separated from, or deserted by, their wives, oc- 
casionally have recourse to. Wrong, no doubt, as most things are, but, it 1s to be 
hoped, venial ; at least in the case of any man who is not also an atheist. This 
unfortunate mistress of Herbert was magnified into a seraglio; the most extraor- 
dinary tales of the voluptuous life of one who generally at his studies outwatched 





the stars, were rife in English society ; and 

“ Hoary marquesses and stripling dukes,” 
who were either protecting opera dancers, or, still worse, making love to their 
neighbours’ wives, either looked grave when the name of Herbert was men- 
tioned in female society, or affectedly confused, as if they could a tale unfold, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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if they were not convinced that the sense of propriety among all present was in- 
finitely superior to their sense of curiosity.” ; 

We are afraid that the latter part of this quotation will not be thought one jot 
more correct or moral than the loosest of Lord Byron’s principles. To blame 
general society is a bad defence of individual vice or guilt. A bitof the London 
scenery may illustrate this system. Cadurcis is at home in the evening, and his 
man enters. 

«The young lad has called again, my lord: he says he thinks your lordship 
has come to town, and he wishes to see your lordship very much.’ * Bring lights 
and shew himup. Shew him up first.’. Accordingly a country lad was ushered 
into the room, although it was so dusky that Cadurcis could only observe 
his figure standing at the door. ‘ Well, my good fellow,’ said Cadurcis, 
‘what do you want? Are you in any trouble!’ The boy hesitated. ‘Speak 
out, my good fellow ; do not be alarmed. If I can serve you, or any one at the 
abbey, I will do it.’ Here Mr. Spalding entered with the lights. The lad held a 
cotton handkerchief to his face; he appeared to be weeping; all that was seen 
of his head were his locks of red hair. He seemed a country lad, dressed in a 
long green coat with silver buttons ; and he twirled in his disengaged hand a 
peasant’s white hat. ‘That will do, Spalding,’ said Lord Cadurcis. ‘ Leave the 
room. Now, my good fellow, my time is precious ; but speak out, and do not be 
afraid.’ + Cadurcis!’ said the lad in a sweet and trembling voice. ‘Gertrude, 
by G—d !’ exclaimed Lord Cadurcis, starting. ‘What infernal masquerade is 
this?’ ‘Ts it a greater disguise than J have to bear every hour of my life!’ ex- 
claimed Lady Monteagle, advancing. ‘Have I not to bear a smiling face with a 
breaking heart?’ ‘ By Jove! a scene,’ exclaimed Cadurcis, in a piteous tone. 
‘A scene!’ exclaimed Lady Monteagle, bursting into a flood of indignant teave. 
‘Is this the way the expression of my feelings is ever to be stigmatised’ Barbarows 





man!’ Cadurcis stood with his back to the fire place, with his lips compressed, | 


and his hands under his coat-tails. He was resolved that nothing should induce 
him to utter aword. He looked the picture of dogged indifference. ‘I know 
where you have been,’ continued Lady Monteagle. ‘You have been to Rich- 
mond; you have been with Miss Herbert. Yes; I know all. I am a victim, 
but I will not be adupe. Yorkshire, indeed! Paltry coward!’ Cadurcis hum- 
med an air. ‘And this is Lord Cadurcis!’ continued the lady. ‘The sublime, 
ethereal Lord Cadurcis, condescending to the last refuge of the meanest, most 
commonplace mind, a vulgar, wretched lie! What could have been expected 
from such amnind! You may delude the world, but I know you. Yes, sir; I 
know you. And I will let every body know you. I will tear away the veil of 
charlatanism with which you have enveloped yourself. The world shall at length 
discover the nature of the idol they have worshipped. All your meanness, all 
your falsehood, all your selfishness, all your baseness, shall be revealed. I may 
be spurned ; but, at any rate, I will be revenged!’ Lord Cadurcis yawned. ‘ In- 
sulting, pitiful wretch !’ continued the lady. ‘ And you think that I wish to hear 
you speak! You think the sound of that deceitful voice has any charm for me! 
You are mistaken, sir. I have listened to you too long. It was not to remon- 
strate with you that I resolved to see you. The tones of your voice can only 
excite my disgust. I am here to speak myself: to express to you the contempt, 
the detestation, the aversion, the scorn, the hatred, which I entertain for you !’ 
Lord Cadurcis whistled. The lady paused ; she had effected the professed pur- 
port of her visit ; she ought now to have retired, and Cadurcis would most wil- 
lingly have opened the door for her, and bowed her out of his apartment. But 
her conduct did not exactly accord with her speech. She intimated no intention 
of moving. Her courteous friend retained his position, and adhered to his policy 
of silence. There was a dead pause; and then Lady Monteagle, throwing her- 
self into a chair, went into violent hysterics. 
example, also seated himself, took up a book, and began to read. The hysterics 
became fainter and fainter; they experienced all those gradations of convulsive 
Noise with which Lord Cadurcis was so well acquainted; at length they sub- 
sided into sobs and sighs. Finally, there was again silence, now only disturbed 
by the sound of a page turned by Lord Cadurcis. Suddenly the lady sprang 
from her seat, and, firmly grasping the arm of Cadurcis, threw herself on her 
knees at his side. 
me?!’ ‘My dear Gertrude,’ said Lord Cadurcis, coolly, but rather regretting he 
had quitted his original and less assailable posture, ‘ you know I like quiet wo- 
men.’ ‘Cadurcis, forgive me!’ murmured the lady. ‘ Pity me! Think only 
how miserable I am!’ ‘Your misery is of your own making,’ said Lord Ca- 
durcis. ‘ What occasion is there for any of these extraordinary proceedings ? I 
have told you a thousand times that J cannot endure scenes. Female society is 
a relaxation to me ; you convert it into torture. I like to sail upon a summer 
zea, and you always will insist upon a white squall.’ ‘But you have deserted 
me!’ ‘I never destrt any one,’ replied Cadurcis very calmly, raising her from 
her supplicating attitude, and leading her toa seat. ‘The last time we met, you 
banished me your presence, and told me never to speak to you again. Well, I 
obeyed your orders, a8 I always do.’ ‘But I did not mean what I said,’ said 
Lady Monteagle. ‘How should I know that,’ said Lord Cadurcis. ‘ Your 
heart ought to have assured you,’ said the lady. ‘ The tongue is a less decep- 
tive organ than the heart,’ replied her companion. ‘Cadurcis,’ said the lady, 
looking at her strange disguise, ‘ what do you advise me todo?’ ‘To go home; 
and, if you like, I will erder my vis-a-vis for you directly ;’ and he rose from his 
#eat to give the order. ‘Ah! you are sighing to get rid of me!’ said the lady, 
in a reproachful, but still very subdued tone. ‘Why, the fact is, Gertrude, I 
prefer calling upon you, to your calling upon me. When I am fitted for your 


society, I seek it: and, when you are good-tempered, always with pleasure ; | 


when I am not in the mood for it, I stay away. And when I am at home, I wish 
to see no one: I have business now, and not very agreeable business. I am 
disturbed by many causes ; and you could not have taken a step which could 
have given me greater annoyance than the strange one you have adopted this 
evening.’ ‘I am sorry for it now,’ said the lady, weeping ‘ When shail I see 
you again?’ ‘I will call upon you to-morrow ; and pray receive me with smiles.’ 
*1 ever will,’ said the lady, weeping plenteously. ‘It is all my fault ; you are 
ever too good. There is not in the world a kinder and more gentle being than 
yourself. I shall never forgive myself for this exposure.’ ‘ Would you like to 
take any thing?’ said Lord Cadurcis; ‘I am sure you must feel exhausted. 
You see I am drinking wine ; it is my only dinner to-day ; but I dare say there is 
some sal-volatile in the house ; I dare say, when my maids go into hysterics, 
they have it!’ ‘Ah! mocker,’ said Lady Monteagle; ‘but I can pardon every- 
thing, if you will only let me see you.’ * Au revoir! then,’ said his lordship ; 
‘I am sure the carriage must be ready. I hear it. Come, Mr. Gertrude, settle 
your wig,—it is quite awry. By Jove! we might as well goto the Pantheon, 
as you are ready dressed. [ have a domino.’ And so saying, Lord Cadurcis 
handed the lady to his carriage, and pressed her lightly by the hand, as he reiter- 
ated his promise of calling at Monteagle House the next day.” 

With this quotation we will close, only observing that, in the third volume, in 
Italy, there is much of poetical beauty and vivid description. 


originality and power. The catastrophe occasioned by the ‘white squall” is a 
piece of deep feeling, for which we are well prepared by the striking meetings at 


Lord Cadurcis, following her | 


‘Cadurcis !’ she exclaimed in a tender tone, ‘do you love | 


fhe Albion. 


with Bradford’s Portuguese, who hastened forward at the same time from the 
right of the army, and the heavy cavalry galloping up on the right of Bradford, 
closed this front of battle. The sixth and seventh divisions, flanked on the right 
by Anson’s light cavalry, which had now moved from the Arapiles, were ranged 
at half-cannon shot in a second line, which was prolonged by the Spaniards in 
the direction of the third division; and this last, enforced by two squadrons of 
the fourteenth dragoons, formed the extreme right of the army. Behind all, on 
the highest ground, the first and light divisions and Pack’s Portuguese were dis- 
posed in heavy masses as a reserve. paps 

When this grand disposition was completed, the third division and its attend- 
ant horsemen, the whole formed in four columns and flanked on the left by twelve 
guns, received orders to cross the enemy’s line of march. The remainder of the 
first line, including the main body of the cavalry, was directed to advance when- 
ever the attack of the third division should be developed ; and as the fourth di- 
vision must in this forward movement necessarily lend its flank to the enemy’s 
troops stationed on the French Arapiles, Pack’s brigade was commanded to as- 
sail that rock the moment the left of the British line should pass it. ‘Thus, after 
long coiling and winding. the aimies came together, and drawing up their huge 
trains like angry serpents mingled in deadly strife. ; 

Marmont, from the top of the French Arapiles, saw the country beneath him 
suddenly covered with enemies at a moment when he was in the act of making 
a complicated evolution, and when, by the rash advance of his left, his troops 
were separated into three parts, each at too great a distance to assist the other, 
and those nearest the enemy neither strong enough to hold their ground, nor 
aware of what they had to encounter. The third division was, however, still 
hidden from him by the western heights, and he hoped that the tempest of bullets 
under which the British line was moving in the basin beneath would check it un- 
til he could bring up his reserve divisions, and by the village of Arapiles fall on 
| what was now the left of the allies’ position. But even this, his only resource 
| for saving the battle, was weak, for on that point there was still the first and light 
divisions and Pack’s brigade, forming a mass of twelve thousand troops with 
| thirty pieces of artillery ; the village itself was well disputed, and the English 

Arapiles rock stood out as a strong bastion of defence. However, the French 
| general, nothing daunted, despatched officer after officer, some to hasten up the 
troops from the forest, others to stop the progress of his left wing, and with a 

sanguine expectation still looked for the victory until he saw Pakenham with 
the third division shoot like a meteor across Thomieres’ path ; then pride and 
hope alike died within him, and desperately he was hurrying in person to that 
fatal point, when an exploding shell stretched him on the earth with a broken 
| arm and two deep wounds in his side. Confusion ensued, and the troops, dis- 
| tracted by ill-judged orders, knew not where to move, who to fight or who to 
| avoid. : 
| It was about five o'clock when Pakenham fell upon Thomieres, and it was at 
| the instant when that general, the head of whose column had gained an open iso- 
| lated hill at the extremity of the southern range of heights, expected to see the 
allies in full retreat towards the Ciudad Rodrigo road, closely followed by Mar- 
mont from the Arapiles. ‘The counter-stroke was terrible! ‘T'wo batteries of 
artillery placed on the summit of the western heights suddenly took his troops in 
flank, and Pakenham’s massive columns, supported by cavalry, were coming on 
full in his front, while two-thirds of his own division, lengthened out and uncon- 
nected, were still behind in a wood where they could hear, but could not see the 
storm which was now bursting. From the chief to the lowest soldier all felt 
that they were lost, and in an instant Pakenham the most frank and gallant of 
men commenced the battle. 

The British columns formed lines as they marched, and the French gunners, 
standing up manfully for the honour of their country, sent showers of grape into 
the advancing masses, while a crowd of light troops poured in a fire of musketry, 
under cover of which the main body endeavoured to display a front. But bear- 








the half-formed lines into fragments, and sent the whole in confusion upon the 
advancing supports ; one only officer. with unyielding spirit, remained by the ar- 
tullery ; standing alune he fired the last gun at the distance of a few yards, but 
whether he lived or there died could not be seen for the smoke. Some squad- 
rons of light cavalry fell on the right of the third division, but the fifth regiment 
repulsed them, and then D’Uurban’s Portuguese horsemen, reinforced by two 
squadrons of the fourteenth dragoons under Felton Harvey, gained the enemy’s 
| flank. The Oporto regiment, led by the English Major Watson, instantly charged 
| the French infantry, yet vainly, Watson fell deeply wounded and his men re- 
tired. 

Pakenham continued his tempestuous course against the remainder of Tho- 
| mieres’ troops, which were now arrayed on the wooded heights behind the first 
| hill, yet imperfectly, and offering two fronts, the one opposed to the third division 
| and its attendant horsemen, the other to the fifth division, to Bradford's brigade 

and the main body of cavalry and artillery, all of which were now moving in one 
great lme across the basin. Meanwhile Bonet’s troops, having failed at the vil- 
lage of Arapiles, were sharply engaged with the fourth division, Maucune kept 
his menacing position behind the French Arapiles, and as Clausel’s division had 
come up from the forest, the connexion of the centre and left was in some mea- 
sure restored; two divisions were, however, still in the rear, and Boyer's dra- 
goons were in march from Calvariza Ariba. ‘Thomieres had been killed, and 
| Bonet, who succeeded Marmont, had been disabled, hence more confusion ; but 
| the command of the army devolved on Clauzel, and he was of a capacity to sus- 
| tain this terrible crisis. 
The fourth and fifth divisions, and Bradford's brigade, were now hotly engaged, 
| and steadily gaining ground; the heavy cavalry, Anson’s light dragoons and 
| Bull's troop of artillery were advancing at a trot on Pakenham’s left; and on 
that general’s right D’Urban’s horsemen overlapped the enemy. ‘Thus in less 
than half an hour, and before an order of battle had even been formed by the 
| French, their commander-in-chief and two other generals had fallen, and the left 
| of their army was turned, thrown into confusion and enveloped. Clauzel’s di- 
vision had indeed joined Thomieres’, and a front had been spread on the southern 
heights, but it was loose and unfit to resist ; for the troops were, some in double 
line, some in columns, some in squares ; a powerful sun shone full in their eyes, 
the light soil, stirred up by the trampling of men and horses, and driven forward 
by a breeze, which arose in the west at the moment of attack, came full upon 
them mingled with smoke in such stifling clouds, that, scarcely able to breathe, 
and quite unable to see, their fire was given at random. 
In this situation, while Pakenham, bearing onward with a conquering violence, 
was closing on their flank and the fifth division advancing with a storm of fire on 
their front, the interval between the two attacks was suddenly filled with a whirl- 
| ing cloud of dust, which moving swiftly forward ¢arried within its womb the 

trampling sound of a charging multitude. As it passed the left of the third divi- 
| sion, le Marchant’s heavy horsemen, flanked by Anson’s light cavalry, broke 
| forth from it at full speed, and the next instant twelve hundred infantry, though 





: The personal | formed in several lines, were trampled down with a terrible clamour and disturb- 
scenes are also finely wrought ; and the literary topics discussed, shew much of | ance. 


Bewildered and blinded, they cast away their arms and ran through the 
openings of the British squadrons stooping and demanding quarter, the dragoons, 
big men on big horses, rode onwards smiting with their long glittering swords in 


Rovigo and the Convent of St. Lazaro ; and the fate of poor Shelley in another | yncontrolable power, and the third division followed at speed, shouting as the 


personage is touchingly told. But as we have said, we will not anticipate ; and 
merely add, that there are some good poetical compositions in these volumes ; 
and that, in the Rovigo meeting, the author seems to have forgotten that his kero- 
ine was an invalid when he speaks of her ‘glowing form” “ beaming with grace, 
beauty, and love.” 


aaa 


BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 
From Napier's History of the War in the Peninsula, Vol. V., just published. 
The positions of the two armies embraced an oval basin formed by different 
ranges of hills, that rose like an amphitheatre, of whieh the Arapiles rocks might 
be considered the door-posts. ‘This basin was about a mile broad from north to 
south, and more than two miles long from east to west. The northern and west- 


ern half formed the allies’ position, whieh extended from the English Arapiles | 


on the left to Aldea Tejada on the right. The eastern heights were held by the 
French right, and their left, consisting of Thomieres’ division with the artillery 


and light cavalry, was now moving along the southern side of the basin; but the | 


march was wide and loose, there was a long space between Thomieres’ and the 
divisions, which, coming from the edge of the forest, were destined to form the 
eentre, and there was a longer space between him and the divisions about the 
Arapiles. Nevertheless, the mass of artillery placed on his right flank was very 
amposing, and opened its fire grandly, taking ground to the left by guns, in suc- 
@ession, as the infantry moved on ; and these last marched eagerly, contracting 
their distance from the allies, and bringing up their left shoulders as if to en- 
velope Wellington's position and embrace it with fire. At this time also, Bonet’s 
troops, one regiment of which held the French Arapiles, carried the village of 
that name, and, although soon driven from the greatest part of it again, maintain- 
ed a fierce struggle. 

Marmont's first arrangements had occupied several hours, yet, as they gave no 
positive indications of his designs, Wellington, ceasing to watch him, had retired 
from the Arapiles. But at three o'clock, a report reached him, that the French 
left was in motion and pointing towards the Ciudad Rodrigo road ; then starting 
up he repaired to the high road, and observed their movements for some time, 
with a stern contentment, for their left wing wes entirely separated from the cen- 
tre. The fault was flagrant, and he fixed it with the stroke of a thunder-bolt. 
A few orders issued from his lips like the incantations of a wizard, and suddenly 
the dark mass of troops which covered the English Arapiles was seemingly pos- 
sessed by come mighty spirit, and, rushing violently down the interior slope of 
the mountain, entered the great basin amidst a storm of bullets which seemed to 


shear away the whole surface of the earth over which the soldiers moved. The 


&fth division instantly formed on the right of the fourth, connecting the latter 


French masses fell in succession before this dreadful charge. 
Nor were these valiant swordsmen yet exhausted. Their own general, Le 
head, and with ranks confused, and blended together in one mass, still galloping 

forward they sustained from a fresh column a stream of fire which emptied a 
hundred saddles ; yet with fine courage, and downright force, the survivors broke 
though this the third and strongest body of men that had encountered them, and 
Lord Edward Somerset, continuing his course at the head of one squadron, with 
a happy perseverance captured five guns. The French left was entirely broken, 
more than two thousand prisoners were taken, the French light horsemen abandon- 
ed that part of the field, and Thomieres’ division no longer existed as a military 
body. Anson's cavalry which had passed quite over the hill, and had suffered 
little in the charge, was now joined by D’Urban’s troopers, and took the place of 
Le Marchant’s exhausted men ; the heavy German dragoons followed in reserve, 
and with the third and fifth divisions and the guns formed one formidable line 
| two miles in advance of where Pakenham had first attacked ; and that impetuous 
officer, with unmitigated strength still pressed forward spreading terror and disor- 
der on the enemy’s left. 

While these signal events, which occupied about forty minutes, were passing 
on the allies’ right, a terrible battle raged in the centre. For when the first shock 
of the third division had been observed from the Arapiles, the fourth division, 
moving in a line with the fifth, had passed the village of that name under a pro- 
digious cannonade, and vigorously driving Bonet’s troops backwards, step by step, 
to the southern and eastern heights, obliged them to mingle with Clauzel’s and 
| with Thomieres’ broken remains. When the combatants had passed the French 

Arapiles, which wes about the time of Le Marchant’s charge, Pack’s Portuguese 
ausailed that rock, and the front of battle was thus completely defined, because 
Foy’s division was now exchanging a distant cannonade with the first and light 
division. However, Bonet’s troops, notwithstanding Marmont's fall, and the 
| loss of their own general, fought strongly, and Clauzel made a surprising effort, 
| beyond all men’s expectations, to restore the battle. Already a great change was 
visible. Ferey’s division drawn off from the height of Calvaraza Ariba arrived 
in the centre behind Bonet’s men ; the light cavalry, Boyer’s dragoons, and two 
| divisions of infantry, from the forest, were alsu united there, and on this mass of 
| fresh men Clauzel rallied the remnants of his own and Thomieres’ division. Thus 
| by an able movement, Sarrut's, Brennier’s, and Ferey's unbroken troops, sup- 
| ported by the whole of the cavalry, were so disposed as to cover the line of re- 
| treat to Alba de Tormes, while Maucune’s division was still in mass behind the 
| French Arapiles, and Foy’s remained untouched on the right 
But Clauzel, not content with having brought the separated part of his army 
| together, and in a condition to effect a retreat, #ttempted to stem the tide of 
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ing onwards through the skirmishers with the might of a giant, Pakenham broke 


| Marchant, and many officers had fallen, but Cotton and all his staff was at their) - , , : 
| sion, continued to advance towards the ford of Huerta -leaving the forest to his 
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victory in the very fullness of its strength and roughness. His hopes were 
founded on a misfortune which had befallen General Pack ; for that officer as. 
cending the French Arapiles in one heavy column, had driven back the enemy's 
skirmishers, and was within thirty yards of the summit, believing himself yic- 
torious, when suddenly the French reserves leaped forward from the rocks upon 
his front and upon his left flank. The hostile masses closed, there was a thick 
cloud of smoke, a shout, a stream of fire, and the side of the hill was covered to 
the very bottom with the dead, the wounded, and the flying Portuguese, who 
were scoffed at for this failure without any justice ; no troops could have with. 
stood that crash upon such steep ground, and the propriety of attacking the hill at 
all seems very questionable. The result went nigh to shake the whole battle. 
For the fourth division had just then reached the southern ridge of the basin, and 
one of the best regiments in the service was actually on the summit when twelve 
hundred fresh adversaries, arrayed on the reverse slope, charged up hill; and as 
the British fire was straggling and ineffectual, because the soldiers were breath- 
less and disordered by the previous fighting, the French, who came up resolutely 
and without firing, won the crest. They were even pursuing down the other side 
when two regiments, placed in line below, checked them with a destructive 
volley. 

This vigorous counter-blow took place at the moment when Pack’s defeat per- 
mitted Maucune, who was no longer in pain for the Arapiles hill, to menace the 
left flank and rear of the fourth division, but the left wing of the fortieth regiment 
immediately wheeled about, and with a rough charge cleared the rear. Maucune 
would not engage himself more deeply at that time, but General Ferey’s troops 
pressed vigorously against the front of the fourth division, and Brennier did the 
same by the firstline of the fifth division, Boyer’s dragoons also came on rapidly, 
and the allies being outflanked and overmatched lost ground. Fiercely and fast 
the French followed, and the fight once more raged in the basin below. Genera] 
Cole had before this fallen deeply wounded, and Leith had the same fortune, but 
Beresford promptly drew Spry’s Portuguese brigade from the second line of the 
fifth division, and thus flanked the advancing columns of the enemy ; yet he 
also fell desperately wounded, and Boyer’s dragoons then came freely into action, 
because Anson's cavalry lad been checked after Le Marchant’s charge by a heavy 
fire of artillery. 

The crisis of the battle had now arrived, and the victory was for the general 
who had the strongest reserves in hand. Wellington, who was seen that day at 
every point of the field exactly when his presence was most required, immediate- 
ly brought up from the second line the sixth division, and its charge was rough, 
strong, and successful. Nevertheless the struggle was no slight one. The men 
of General Hulse’s brigade, which was on the left, went down by hundreds, and 
the sixty-first and eleventh regiments won their way desperately, and through 
such a fire as British soldiers only can sustain. Some of Boyer’s dragoons also 
breaking in between the fifth and sixth divisions, slew many men, and caused 
some disorder in the fifty-third ; but that brave regiment lost no ground, nor did 
Clauzel’s impetuous counter-attack avail at any point, after the first burst, against 
the steady courage of the allies. The southern ridge was regained, the French 
general, Menne, was severely, and General Ferey, mortally wounded, Clauzel 
himself was hurt, and the reserve of Boyer’s dragoons coming on at a canter were 
met and broken by the fire of Hulse’s noble brigade. Then the changing current 
of the fight once more set for the British. The third division continued to out- 
flank the enemy’s left, Maucune abandoned the French Arapiles, Foy retired from 
the ridge of Calvariza, and the allied host righting itself as a gallant ship after a 
sudden gust, again bore onwards in blood and gloom, for, though the air, purified 
by the storm of the night before, was peculiarly clear, one vast cloud of smoke 
and dust rolled along the basin, and within it was the battle with all its sights and 
sounds of terror. 

When the English general had thus restored the fight in the centre, he directed 
the commander of the first division to push between Foy and the rest of the 
French army, which would have rendered it impossible for the latter to rally or 
escape ; but this order was not executed, and Foy’s and Maucune’s divisions 
were skilfully used by Clauzel to protect the retreat. The first, posted on undu- 
lating ground and flanked by some squadrons of dragoons, covered the roads to 
the fords of Huerta and Encina; the second, reinforced with fifteen guns, was 
placed on a steep ridge in front of the forest, covering the road to Alba de Tormes : 
and behind this ridge, the rest of the army, then falling back in disorder before 
the third, fifth and sixth divisions, took refuge. Wellington immediately sent 
the light division, formed in two lines and flanked by some squadrons of dragoons, 
against Foy; and he supported them by the first division in columns, flanked on 
the right by two brigades of the fourth division which he had drawn off from the 
centre when the sixth division had restored the fight. The seventh division and 
the Spaniards followed in reserve, the country was covered with troops, and a 
new army seemed to have risen out of the earth. 

Foy throwing outa cloud of skirmishers retired slowly by wings, turning and 
firing heavily from every rise of ground upon the light division, which marched 
steadily forward withant returning a shot, save by ite ekirmishers ; for three 
miles the march was under this musketry, which was occasionally thickened by a 
cannonade, and yet few men were lost, because the French aim was baffled, part- 
ly by the twilight, partly by the even order and rapid gliding of the lines. But 
the French general Desgraviers was killed, and the flanking brigades from the 
fourth division having now penetrated between Maucune and Foy, it seemed dif- 
ficult for the latter to extricate his troops from the action ; nevertheless he did it, 
and with great dexterity. For having increased his skirmishers on the last defen- 
sible ridge, along the foot of which ran a marshy stream, he redoubled his fire of 
musketry, and made a menacing demonstration with his horsemen just as the 
darkness fell; a squadron of dragoons galloped forwards from the left, the in- 
fantry, crossing the marshy stream, with an impetuous pace hastened to the sum- 
mit of the hill, and a rough shock seemed at hand, but there was no longer an 
enemy ; the main body of the French had gone into the thick forest on their own 
left during the firing, and the skirmishers fled swiftly after, covered by the smoke 
and the darkness. 

Meanwhile Maucune maintained a noble battle. He was outflanked and out- 
numbered, but the safety of the French army depended on his courage ; he knew 
it, and Pakenham, marking his bold demeanour, advised Clinton, who was imme- 
diately in his front, not to assail him until the third division should have turned his 
left. Nevertheless the sixth division was seon plunged afresh into action under 
great disadvantage, for after being kept by its commander, a long time without 
reason, close under Maucune’s batteries which ploughed heavily through the 
ranks, it was suddenly directed by a staff officer to attack the hill. Assisted by 
a brigade of the fourth division, the troops then rushed up, and in the darkness of 
the night the fire showed from afar how the battle went. On the side of the 
British a sheet of flame was seen, sometimes advancing with an even front, 
sometimes pricking forth in spear heads,now falling back in waving lines, and anon 
darting upwards in one vast pyramid, the apex of which often approached yet 
never gained the actual summit of the mountain ; but the French musketry, rapid 
as lightning, sparkled along the brow of the height with unvarying fulness, and 
with what destructive effects the dark gaps and changing shapes of the adverse 
fire showed too plainly. Yet when Pakenham had again turned the enemy's left, 
and Foy’s division had glided into the forest, Maucune’s task was completed, tbe 
effulgent crest of the ridge became black and silent, and the whole French army 
vanished as it were in the darkness. 


Meanwhile Wellington, who was with the leading regiment of the light divi- 


right, for he thought the Spanish garrison was still in the castle of Alba de Tor- 
mes, and that the enemy must of necessity be found in a confused mass at the 
fords. It was for this final stroke that he had go skilfully strengthened his left 
wing, nor was he diverted from his aim by marching through standing corn, 
where no enemy could have preceded him; nor by Foy’s retreat into the forest, 
because it pointed towards the fords of Encina and Gonzalo, which that general 
might be endeavouring to gain, and the right wing of the allies would find him 
there. A squadron of French dragoons also burst hastily from the forest in front 
of the advancing troops, soon after dark, and firing their pistols passed at full 
gallop towards the ford of Huerta, thus indicating great confusion in the defeat- 
ed army, and confirming the notion that its retreat was in that direction. — Had 
the castle of Alba been held, the French could not have carried off a third of 
their army, nor would they have been in much better plight if Carlos D'Espana, 
whs soon discovered his error in withdrawing the garrison, had informed Wel- 
lington of the fact; but he suppressed it, and suffered the Colonel who had only 
obeyed his orders to be censured ; the left wing therefore continued their march 
to the ford without meeting any enemy, and, the night being far spent, were there 
halted ; the right wing, exhausted by long fighting, had ceased to pursue after the 
action with Maucune, and thus the French gained Alba unmolested ; but the ac- 
tion did not terminate without two remarkable incidents. While riding close be- 
hind the forty-third regiment, Wellington was struck in the thigh by a spent mus- 
ket ball, which passed through his holster ; and the night picquets had just been 
set at Huerta, when Sir Stapleton Cotton, who had gone to the ford and returned 
a different road, was shot through the arm by a Portuguese sentinel, whose cha!- 
lenge he had disregarded. These were the last events of this famous battle, 12 
which the skill of the general was worthily seconded by troops whose ardour 
may be appreciated by the following anecdotes. 

Captain Brotherton of the fourteenth dragoons, fighting on the 18th at the 
Guarena, amongst the foremost, as he was always wont to do, had a sword thrust 
quite through his side, yet on the 22d he was again on horseback, and being ce- 
nied leave to remain in that condition with his own regiment, secretly joined 
Pack’s Portuguese in an undress, and was again hurt in the unfortunate charge at 
the Arapiles. Such were the officers. A man of the forty-third, one by . 
means distinguished above his comrades, was shot through the middle of _ 
thigh, and lost his shoes in passing the marshy stream ; but refusing to quit on 
fight, he limped under fire in rear of his regiment, and with naked feet, an i 
streaming of blood fzom his wound, he marched for several miles over @ country 
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red with sharp stones. Such _were the soldiers,-and the devotion of a wo- 
n was not wanting to the illustration of this great day. ers 
meThe wife of Golonel Dalbiac, an English lady of a gentle disposition, and pos- 
sing a very delicate frame, had braved the dangers and endured the privations 
tte campaigns, with the patient fortitude which belongs only to her sex ; and 
i this battle, forgetful of every thing but that strong affection which hed so long 
p orted her, she rode deep amidst the enemy’s fire, trembling, yet irresistibly 
oie forwards by feelings more imperious than horrer, more piercing than the 
fear of death. 





I 
DR. TIARKS, F.R.S., 
BRITISH ASTRONOMER TO THE AMERICAN BOUNDARY LINE COMMIESION,. 


The name of this distinguished mathematician has so long been -connect- 
ed with the difficult question—the American Boundary Line, in every stage of 
us progress, that the absence of his matured experience and personal evidence 
will not fail to be severely felt in every subsequent discussion for its final ad just- 
ment; while, in the scientific world, his extensive intercourse with the philoso- 
phers of England, Germany, and America, will occasion universal regret at his 
a John Lewie Tiarks was bern at Jever, in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, 
on the 10th of May, 1789, and he very early displayed so devoted an attach- 
ment to mathematical studies, and pursued these so severely, as to excite the 
fears of his friends on account of his health. At the age of 17, having sur- 
passed in his acquirements the teachers under whom he was placed, he proceed- 
ed to the University of Gottingen, for the purpose of preparing himself for the 
Church; but, after an attendance of one year on the Theological Lectures, he 
gave himseli up to his favourite objects, and, having taken his degree, he visited 
Hamburg. He remained there until Napoleon superseded his brother Louis in 
the kingdom of Halland, when, having every reason to fear conscription, he has- 
tily qu tied that city, and set out for England. But when he had taken this de- 
cided step, and the continent was eubstantially closed against his return, it was 
found that the most favourable sentiments were entertained towards him ; and, 
without his absence being known, the offer was sent te him at Hamburg of the 
professorship of Natural Philosophy at Marburg, afterwards conferred on Dr. 
Muncke, now Professor in the University of Heidelberg. He reached London 
in 1810, and became Assistant Librarian to Sir Joseph Banks. In 1816 he went 
to Germany, and there had a serious illness. On his return, the following year, 
he received, through the interest of Sir Joseph Banks, the appointment of British 
Astronomer to the commission named under the treaty of Ghent, and immediate- 
ly proceeded to America, where he remained, with the exception of one short 
leave of absence, till 1821. In 1822 he married, and arrived in England for the 
purpose of returning to America ; but the state of the question not requiring his 
attendance at that time, the Board of Longitude took advantage of the opportu- 
nity presented by the delay, to recommend to the Admiralty the determination of 
the longitude of various places by means of observations on chronometers. For 
this purpose the Comet steam-boat was fitted out; and Dr. ‘Tiarks having been 
conveyed frem Greenwich to Madeira with fifteen chronometers, employed the 
months of July and August in that year in making the determination. From July 
to September, 1823, he carried on his operations with twenty-five chronometers, 
between Dover, Falmouth, and Portsmouth ; and in the following year he went, 


with thirty-six chronometers, to Altona, frem whence he proceeded, in conjunc- | 


von with the German astrenomers, to Heligoland, and various stations in the 
North Seas. On this last occasion he was accompanied by Sir H. Davy, who was 
desirous of ascertaining the mechanical eflect of a rough sea, and the rapid mo- 


| 
tion of a steam-vessel on copper sheathing furnished with protectors. In 1825 | 


he was re-called from Germany, to proceed to the interior of America, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the most north-western point of the Lake of the 


Woods. He aecomplished this in the autumn of that year; and, in carry-| 


ing on the operations in this remote region, he endured the greatest tard 
ships. For many weeks the party saw neither house nor human being, 


though they constantly found themselves a day in arrear on the irack of | 


Franklin's expedition. They elept on the snow, with fires round the tents 
to protect them from the wolves. At one @ime they were entirely without 
water, and were obliged to substitute the juice of the bark of trees, and for food 


had only a little bacon and bread. In consequence of these privations, the party | 
were affected with eruptions on the skin. In 1826 he returned from America, | 


and in 1828, on the reference of the Boundary Line question to the arbitration of 
the King of the Netherlands, he proceeded to the Hague, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the requisite information on the verious points of the subject to the Com- 
missioners appointed by that sovereign. After remaining a year in Holland, he 
returned to England, and made his report to the Government ; and then retired to 
Germany, where he remained, in a state of great uncertainty as to the future 


orders of the government in the disposal of his services, until 1834, when, the | 


President of the United States having addressed a communication to the British 
Court on the question, Dr. Tiarks was immediately called over to London. He 


left this country, for the last time, in March, 1835; and, having experienced a | 


severe attack of paralysis on the 23d of March in the present year, he continued 


in a very doubtful state until the middle of April, when he suddenly felt him- | 


self so much restored as to be able to write a letter to his friends in England 
The effort was, however, too great, for he immediately sunk into a state of ex- 
haustion, or nervous stupor, from which he never rallied. He expired at Jever, 
on the Ist of this month, in the 48th year of his age. 

The varied cireumstances under which Dr. Tiarks’s life was passed, furnished 
means for his acquiring a very extensive knowledge of the world. There was 
scarcely any subject connected with the science, the literature, the political con- 
stitution, or the manners and customs of the countries in which the divided por- 
tions of his life had been spent, on which he could not at once supply a fund of 
the most extensive information. His connexion with the distinguished scientific 
characters of the continent, as well as with those of our own country and of 
America, afforded him the most ample means of extending the inter-communi- 
cationof science. His native town of Jever stands distinguished for the great 
men it has produced ; and, while Dr. Tiarks claimed the historian Schlosser, the 
chemist Mitscherlich, the devoted African traveller Zeetsen, and Heinrichs, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Halle, as his fellow townsmen, he enjoyed the friendship 
of Harding, Gauss, Bessel, Olbers, Schumaker, Kastner, Thibaut, &c. In Eng- 
land, his connexion with Sir Joseph Banks brought him at once into intercourse 
with the most distinguished men in this country. In 1825 he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society ; and a minute will be found among the Transactions 
of the Astronomical Society in 1830, showing how highly his labours were es- 
teemed by that body. , 

In the treaty of 1783, by which Great Britain recognised the independence of 
the United States, the article containing the statement of the Mutual Boundary 
line was drawn up with care, and it was fully believed that the description of the 
boundaries was accurately expressed. By a subsequent treaty, however, in 1794, 
the differences arising as to the real meaning and intention of some of the terms 
employed, were remedied ; but, at the breaking out of the war between this coun- 
try and the United States in 1812, the differences respecting the boundary from 
the source of the river St. Croix to the intersection of the parallel of 45° north 
lat. with the river St. Lawrence, remained still unsettled; and, on the termina- 
tion of the war in 1814, new provisions respecting the disputed points were agreed 
upon in the treaty of peace, signed at Ghent on the 24th of December in the 
same year. By this treaty, Commissioners were to be appointed by each party, 
for the purpose of finally determining, that part of the boundary in question ; 
their decision, when given, to be taken as conclusive ; and, if not given, it was 
provided that they should make reports, either jointly or separately, of their pro- 
ceedings to the two governments, and that those reports should be referred to the 
arbitration of some friendly sovereign. In 1815-16 Commissioners were accord- 
ingly nominated by the two powers, Dr. Tiarks being appointed astronomer on 
the part of England, and Mr. Hassler on thet of the United States. They were 
furnished with instruments wf the most approved construction, necessary for the 
accurate observations required in the discharge of the duties of the appoint- 
ment. On the arrival of the astronomers in 1818, the Commissioners proceed- 
ed, during several years, to survey the disputed country, and to endeavour to ar- 
Tange the bnsiness intrusted to them. They were, however, after long conside- 
ration of the case, unable to agree on many essentia! points, and made, therefore, 
Separate reports of their proceedings to both governments. By a new arrange- 
meat entered into between the two powers, on September 29, 1827, fresh respec- 
tive statements of the entire case were substituted for those reports, and the 
case referred to the decision of the King of the Netherlands. ‘This decision, 
although generally believed to have been an impartial one, was rejected by the 
United States, although acquiesced in by the British government: and the ques- 
tion is now considerod to rest in the same unsettled state as formerly, without 
any expectation of a speedy adjustment of the questions at issue on the various 
Points of difficulty connected with the subject. 

Although this unsettled state of the question arises from the disagreement of 
the Commissioners on several essential points, which affect the general line of 
boundary throughout the whole of the disputed territory, it may nevertheless be 
Considered, that the great difficulty which retards the final adjustment of the 
question, is chiefly comprised in the dispute respecting the river St. John, which 
must in every point of view be regarded as invaluable to this country, on account 
of the ready mode of transport it affords to Quebec. By the treaty of 1783, 
which is considered as the groundwork of the question, the line of boundary is 
declared to pass “ along the highlands which divide those rivers that empty them-~- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlanuc Ocean ; 
and, in determining the northern boundary of the State of Maine, the disputed 
Question is, whether the St. John is to be considered as a river emptying itself 
into the Atlantic Ocean, or into the Bay of Fundy. The extent of disputed 
territory amounts to 10,000 square miles. The King of the Netherlands, in bis 
arbitration, took a middle course between the claims of the contending parties 





The objects which chiefly engaged Dr. Tiarks’s attention during his appoint- 
ment on the Boundary line, and which formed the subject of oy hw: yuma 
the following : In 1818, to ascertain the parallel of 45° N. between St. Regis 
= Lake Champlain. In 1819, to ascertain the same between the latter and 
oe River. In 1820, to explore and survey Lake Metis, a branch of the 
. mn Khuver, and a branch of the Tuladi River. In the same year, to survey 
the head waters of Connecticut River. In 1821, his official letter in explana- 
tion of the geocentric latitude. In 1825, his report on his astronomical obser- 
vations for determining the most north-western point of the Lake of the Woods. 
The lest labour of Dr. Tiarks was a revision of the calculations on which the 
celebrated Institution of Oldenburg, for the benefit of Widows, so highly extoll- 
ed by Price, in his work on Annuities, is founded, and on the completion of this 
intricate Investigation, undertaken by him gratuitously, he received from the 
Grand Duke _of Oldenburg a handsome letter expressive of his obligation, ac- 
companied with a present of a thousand dollars, a mark of his approbation of the 
disinterested service Dr. ‘Tiarks had rendered to the duchy. 


<ncaisiifeallinihecsides 
OSSIAN’S POEMS. 

wnat From Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

: Qssien’s poems have more charms for youth than for a more advanced stage. 
The eternal repetition of the same ideas and imagery, however beautiful in them- 
Selves, is apt to pall upon a reader whose taste has become somewhat fastidious ; 
| and although I agree entirely with you that the question of their authenticity 
| ought not to be confounded with that of their literary merit, yet scepticism on 

that head takes away their claim for indulgence as the productions of a barbarous 
| and remote age: and, what is perhaps more natural, it destroys that feeling of 
| Teality which we should otherwise combine with our sentiments of admiration. 
| As for the great dispute, [ should be no Scottishman if 1 had not very attentively 
| considered it at some period of my studies ; and, indeed, I have gone some 
| length in my researches, for I have beside me translations of some twenty or 
| thirty of the unquestioned originals of Ossian’s poems. After making every al- 
| lowance for the disadvantages of a literal translation, and the possible debase- 
| ment which those now collected may have suffered in the great and violent change 

which the Highlands have undergone since the researches of Macpherson, I am 

compelled to admit that incalculably the greatest part of the English Ossian 
| must be ascribed to Macpherson himself, and that his whole introductions, notes, 
| &c. &c. are an absolute tissue of forgeries. 
| ‘In all ballads I ever saw or could hear of, Fin and Ossian are described as na- 
| tives of Ireland, although it is not unusual for the reciters sturdily to maintain 
| that this is a corruption of the text. In point ef merit I do not think these 
Gaelic poems much better than those of the Scandinavian Scalds ; they are very 
| unequal, often very vigorous and pointed, often drivelling and crawling in the very 
| extremity of tenuity. ‘The manners of the heroes are those of Celtic savages ; 
| and { could point out twenty instances in which Macpherson has very cunningly 
adopted the beginning, the names, and the leading incidents, &c. of an old tale, 
| and dressed it up with all those ornaments of sentiment and sentimental manners, 
| which first excite our surprise, and afterwards our doubt of its authenticity. The 
| Highlanders themselves, recognising the leading features of tales they had heard 
| in infancy, with here and there a tirade really taken from an old poem, were 
| readily seduced into becoming champions for the authority of the poems. 

‘* How many people, not particularly addicted to poetry, who may have heard 
Chevy-Chase in the nursery or at school, and never since met with the ballad, 
| might be imposed upon by a new Chevy-Chase, bearing no resemblance to the 
eld one, save in here and there a stanza or an incident? Besides, there is some- 
thing in the severe judgment passed on my countrymen—‘ that if they do not 
prefer Scotland to truth, they will always prefer it to inquiry.” When once the 
Highlanders had adopted the poems of Ossian as an article of national faith, you 
would far sooner have got them to disavow the Scripture than to abandona line 
| of the contested tales. Only they allow that Macpherson’s translation is very 
' unfaithful, and some pretend to say inferior to the original; by which they can 
only mean, if they mean anything, that they miss the charms of the rhythm and 
vernacular idiom, which pleases the Gaelic natives; for in the real attributes of 
poetry Macperson’s version is far superior to any I ever saw of the fragments 
which he seems to have used. 

“The Highland Society have lately set about investigating, or rather, I should 
say, colleeting materials to defend, the authenticity of Ossian. These researches 
have only proved that there were no real originals—using that word as is com- 
monly understood—to be found for them. The oldest tale they have found seems 
to be that of Darthula; but it is perfectly different, both in diction and story, 
| from that of Macpherson. It is, however, a beautiful specimen of Celtic poetry, 
and shows that it contains much which is worthy of preservation. Indeed how 





Cicero would once more mount the rostrum to hurl his philippics against Ax. 
tony, would Cato have stabbed his breast? No! he killed himself in vexa- 
tion, in despair; his death was the weakness of a great soul the error of = 
stoic, a stain upon his life. * * * * tke 

is said that Cesar was on the point of killing himself during the battle of Munda ; 

that act would have been very fatal to his party ; it would have been beaten like 

that of Brutus and Cassius!! Can then a magistrate, a leader of a party, ¥o- 

luntarily abandon his followers! Is such a resolution courage, virtue, and 

strength of mind! Is not death the end of all evils, of all perplexities, of all 

troubles, of all toils: and is not the surrender of life the habitual virtue of = 
soldier! Does a man desire, ought he to kill himself?. Yes, it is replied, whem 
he is without hope. But who, when, or how can any be without hope om thir 

shifting theatre, where the natural or unavoidable death of a single man changes 

at once the state and face of affairs !— British and Foreign Review: Art: Com 

ments of Napoleon on the Wars of Cesar. 


The report that Captain C. Napier, R. N,, is about to supersede General Evane 
in the command of the British Legion and the Spanish Contingent, at San Sebas- 
tian, amounts almost to afact. Negociations have been for some time pending = 
it does not appear, however that the Legion is to be reinforced, nor there 
Fad certainty that their period of servitude is to be extended beyond the 10th ef 
une. 
The following novel description of steeple chase took place on Thursday; at 
Gloucester. Twelve gentlemen put down their names to run a foot race, ot ex- 
ceeding three miles. A course was marked out of two and a half miles: contain- 
ing 22 hedges and brooks te be got over by the runners. Seven of the sub- 
scribers started, and Mr. St. Aubyn, who performed the distance in 19 minutes, 
was declared the winner. 
On Saturday the Leeds and Birmingham Telegraph coach, driven by the cele-. 
brated Aspinall, started from Leeds a few minutes before six o'clock, and arrived 
in Derby eight minutes before eleven, a distanee of 72 miles. This exceeds 
in speed aimost all in the annals of coach travelling. — Derby Reporter. 
The university of Gottingen will celebrate in September next the first century 
of its foundation. The preparations have already commenced. His Majesty 
the King of Bavaria, who studied at that university, the Dukes of 


— and Cambridge, and other persons of distinction, will be present at this: 
ete. 


A petition to the Pope, praying fur an increase of Bishops in England, and 
their election by the working clergy, signed by a great majority of the Catholic 
priests and respectable laity of the four northern counties and the Isle of Man, is 
now on its way to Rome, and will be soon followed by others from Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. 

LONDON THEATRES. 

Devry Lane.—Let this be borne in mind, that the French, who call us an 
unmusical nation, hissed Der Frieschutz on its first appearance, and for long 
years would allow no merit to Beethoven; whereas on Monday night the galle- 
ries began by encoring the overture to Fidelio, and followed the whole of the 
opera with the same taste and enthusiasm. It was, perhaps, the acting of Mati- 
bran which reconciled the people to this performance, and the remembrance ot 
her who endeared it to them. The appearance of Madame Schroeder can only 
tend to perpetuate the charm; for Malibran in her last days was never mare 
warmly received and applauded than the beautiful German singer. It was not 
until the close of the first act that Madame Schroeder fully recovered or display- 
ed the glorious voice and the great histrionic genius she is blessed with, At hex 
first appearance she scarcely dared to utter the words in her new languagé ; Bf. 
she gathered courage with applause. No words can convey (except her own, set 
to the glorious music of Beethoven) a notion of the powers and beauties of the 
singer or of the opera. Who shall describe the watchfulness of the tender and 
pining Leonora as she counts the prisoners, one by one, and sees no husband ?-— 
or the song of the captives as they come out into the sunshine and sing thanks for 
God's light ‘—or the resolution of the brave woman who hears at last of her hus- 
band’s danger, and saysstill ‘she has courage,’ or the noble burst of devotion, when 
she finds him, and says that, though in danger, ‘there is, there is a Providence’ for 
him? The great chorus with which the opera concludes completed the-triampl: 
of the Anglo-German actress. In the midst of that astonishing burst of music - 
the voice of the heroine soars above all, mounting through the clouds of the -har- 
mony, as it were, more shrill, and more beautiful than all the rest of the seng- 


quite convinced that Pizarro was about to murder her husband; she well nigh 
fainted when the danger was over, and when she had a little recovered, she felt » 
real bodily joy. laughing and smiling, and seizing every body’s hand, and at inter 





should it be otherwise, when we know that, till about fifty years ago, the High- 
lande contained a race of hereditary poets! Is it possible to think, that, among 
| perhaps many hundreds, who for such a course of centuries have founded their 
reputation and rank on practising the art of poetry in a country where the scenery 
and manners gave such effect and interest and imagery to their productions, 
| there should not have been some who attained excellence !” 


Summary. 


| The 14th of June is the day fixed for the grand dinner of the City Tories. 
' The pavilion, to be erected in Gray’s Inn Lane, will hold two thousand persons. 
About £300 was subscribed for the relief of the distressed Highlanders, at a 
| meeting held on Saturday at Willis’s rooms. Of this sum the Duke ef Bue- 
| cleugh, who was Chairman, gave £105. 
Ballooning.—The Nassau balloon ascended from Vauxhall Gardens on Mon- 
| day, and again on Tuesday evening. On Monday, after travelling twenty-five 
| miles in twenty-three minutes, it descended at Horley in Sussex, a little before 
seven. On Tuesday, it descended at Charlwood Park, near Crawley, Sussex, 
| twenty-six miles from London, after a voyage of about an hour. 
Mrs. Graham’s balloon ascended from the Surry Zoological Gardens on Mon- 
day. The weather was boisterous, but Mrs. Graham showed no signs of fear. 
| She descended in safety, at Bletchingley. On Tuesday, she made another 
! ascent, accompanied by her husband, Mr. Jephson, and Signor Jacopo the cele- 
brated monkey. Jacopo was well-behaved for about five minutes, when it was 
found necessary to drop him in a parachute, in which he alighted on Walworth 
Common : he was labelled with a promise of £2 on his restoration, and arrived 
| without injury at the Gardens after a quarter of an hour's absence. The bal- 
| loon descended ina field near Sir Charles Grey’s residence, at Carshalton. 
| A singular incident, we are informed, took place on Monday night at a gaming- 
| house recently opened in St. James’s Street. The younger brother of a Noble 
| marquess, who is an energetic and not unsuccessful aspirant to notoriety, was 
| stripped in a short time of the sum of £3,500, which had just been given to him 
| by his friends for the purchase of a commission. When reduced to the low 
| water-mark of £33, fortune, however, took a turn in his favour ; and by means 
lof a succession of lucky throws, he suddenly found himself in possession not 
| only of his original fund, but of £6,000 in addition.— Morning Post. 
| Mrs. Mary Anne Womesley, who has some connexion with the Good Samari- 
| tan Society, was fined £20 at the Lambeth Street Office, on Thursday, for giving 
a good character to a bad servant. 
It is said that the wound of Mr. Harro Harring, whe was hurt in a duel last 
week at Hampstead, is not dangerous. Mr. Harring is not a Pole, but a Dane ; 
| and was formerly an officer in Duke Constantine's Life Guards at Warsaw, not a 
Colonel in the Polish service. He subsequently joined the Poles in their last 
insurrection: but is pricipally known as a poet and novelist. He was one of 
the refugees expelled from Switzerland, and hurried through France by Louis 
Philip's gendarmes to Calais, where he embarked for this country. 

Mr. G. A. Folks, of Stamford Street, and Captain Corbyn, of Brompton, 
fought a duel on Wednesday morning, on Putney Heath. The first fire was 
without effect; on the second, Mr. Folks was seriously wounded in the right 
arm. The parties had quarrelled, it seems, about the Westminster election. 

Napoleon’s Observations on the Death of Cato.—The conduct of Cato was ap- 
proved by his contemporaries, and has been admired by history. But to whom 
was his death useful? To Caesar. To whom was it pleasing ! To Cesar. 
To whom was it fatal? To his own party and to Rome. But, it is objected, he 
preferred to kill himself, rather than bow to Cesar. Ww ho obliged him to bow? 
Why did he not follow either the cavalry, or those of his party who embarked at 
the port of Urica! They rallied the party in Spain; how great would have 
been the weight of his name, his advice and his presence, in the midst of the 
ten legions which in the following year balanced the destinies of the field 
of Munda! Even after that defeat, what would have prevented him from 
following the younger Pompey by sea, who survived Cesar, and gloriously 
maintained for a long time the eagles of the republic? Cassius and Brutus, 
the nephew and disciple of Cato, killed themselves on the field of Phi- 
lippi. Cassius killed himself when Brutus was victorious; by a misunder- 
standing, by a desperate act inspired by a false courage and false notions of 
greatness, they gave the day to the Triumvirate. Marius, when abandoned by 
fortune, was greater than fortune ; shut out from the midst of the sea, he hid 
himself in the Minturnian marshes; his constaacy was rewarded ; he re-entered 
Rome and was a seventh time consul; old, worn out and arrived at the highest 
pinnacle of prosperity, he killed himself to escape the vicissitudes of fate. 
But when his party was triumphant, if the book of fate had been laid open be- 
fore Cato, if he had seen there, that in four years Cesar would fallin the senate 
house, at the foot of Pompey’s statue, pierced by three-and-twenty daggers ; that 








* The death of Marius has more commonly been attributed to his excessive untemper- 
ance at an advanced period of lfc, 


vals embracing Mr. Wilson. The rest of the performers filled their parts to the: 
satisfaction of all present. Miss Betts, in the beautiful canon in the first act, 
and Mr. Seguin throughout received constant and merited applause. And as for 
Mr. Guibelei, he not only sang bis part well, but looked it with most dreadfa 
propriety. His appearance as the wicked governor was not merely unprepesses~ 
sing, but absolutely diabolical; when opening his mouth to threaten Mr. Wil- 
son with death, he looked as if he could have swallowed that eminent vocalist. 
Pasta, glorious Pasta, is destined to have a more enduring reputation—if we ex~ 
cept Malibran—than any artiste of her time. She is indeed amazingly gifted¢— 
possessing, as she does, a vigour of thought, a strength of conception, whiel 
lends grace to the most ungainly and strength tothe feeblest image. The very 
humblest creations of the composer, by her ennobling genius, become “ pearls of 
price.” She is the true alchymist—she analizes the fable of the old times— 
giving value even to the worthless—whatever she touches becoming pute 


we forget the imperfections in the abundance of her talent—the facility of invention 
—the purity of taste—the grace of execution, and, above all, her magnificent pewer 
ofexpression. It is by this gift she stands alone as Semiramide—Norma—Medéa ; 
this is her own ground—she occupies the pedestal. In the delineation of the intenser: 
passions of human nature she is unapproachable—she is truly the Queen of tragedy 
—the Siddons of the Italian stage. Pasta’s reception on Wednesday night, at 

the concert given in consequence of the intended opera being prohibited, was 
one of the most enthusiastic we ever recollect to have heard within the wails ef 
a theatre. Veteran as she is, it nearly overpowered her. But the first piece of 
music she executed, the grand aria by Pacini, ‘I tuoi frequenti palpiti,’ proved 
that she had lost none of the qualities which have so distinguished her. She 
sung it with extraordinary power and effect, and the cadences by which she re- 
sumed the motivo were perfectly original and charming. She concluded this ber 

first effort amidst a tumult of applause. ‘The duet with Madame Giannone, 

‘ Mille sospiri,’ a favourite piece with Velluti, was encored. ‘ Ombra adorata ” 

followed, and the celebrated aria, ‘ Di tanti palpiti,’ closed her performance. It 

is needless to dwell upon these separate efforts—they were all rapturously re- 

ceived. The other performers executed their several parts with great ability. 

Madame Pasta is much the same in appearance as when we saw her last. She 

was splendidly attired in amber satin, and wore a magnificent tiara of diamonds. 

It would be unjust to pass over, in this notice, the extraordinary performance of 
Signor Angloise on the double-bass. Nothing has ever been heard in this coam- 

try to equal him. He is decidedly the Paganini of his instrument. Signor An 
gloise is the director of music to the King of Sardinia. 

ES 


HOW LONG WILL MINISTERS RUB ON? 


From the Spectator. Radical paper. 
In January last, the writer of a sort of official pamphlet,* after giving a list of 
Ministerial measures for the session, prophesied or promised as follows— 
“ These will pass rapidly through the Commons, for they will probably ses enn- 
ble in all essentials the bills of last year ; and it is of importance that they shoul? 
reach the Lords before Easter. Fulltime will thus be allowed for their Lond#- 
ships’ most mature deliberation ; and the fate of the bills will be decided whem 
the House of Commons is in full vigour of attendance, and before the anneal 
money-bills have passed ; a time when redresses and remonstrances are of the 
greatest weight.” j 
Such was the language then generally held by official people and the partisans: 
of the Government. The Lords were to be vigorously ‘‘ bombarded with geod 
measures,” and the “ pear would be ripe by Easter.” What a difference between 
the promise and the performance ! 
This promise, however, served its temporary purpose, by inducing many very 
sincere Reformers to enter upon the session with “confidence in Ministers.” 
Their present disippointment is as great, as was their anger then with the few 
who ventured to say that the only object of Ministers was to rub on any bow, 
and to predict the result which has come to pass. May we not claim, then, for 
the future, a little more “confidence” in the Spectator? At all events, it will 
be acknowledged that in urging Ministers to begin the session with “ a plan of 
action celculated to unite and stimulate all classes of Reformers,” we were net 
moved by affection for the Tories. z 
The impeded and hopeless condition of the public business in Parliament, i 
not more obvious than the low and sinking state of political feeling out of doors. 
Westminster and Bridgewater (though the latter, properly speaking, was @ mere 
affair of the purse, not of politics) have satisfied every body that, amongst Re- 
formers generally, indifference and apathy have taken the place of active entho- 
siasm. If the Reform majority in the Commons were not dwindling into a mine- 
rity,—even though it were in the humour for “ addresses and remonstrances,””— 
the masses, everywhere but in Ireland, would be passive spectators of the ener- 
gy which it should display ; and it would therefore be readily defeated by the 
Peers and the Crown. But the Reform majority in the Commons fatrly repre- 
sents the state of feeling amongst Reformers elsewhere: both have sunk, sinew 


* “ What Next ? or The Peers and the Third Time of Asking.” Published by Ridgeway, 








It was edifying also to see how firmly she believed in her part; she seemed to be - 


gold. 
The voice of Pasta is the weakest of her many excellencies ; but,as with Velluti,” ” 
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the beginning of the session, in numbers, hope, and power of action; and are 
still sinking. All this, too, we long ago pointed out to the Whigs, as an inevi- 
table result of their having no pulicy but that of endeavouring to rub on any 
how. 

This seems to be their only policy still ; and the time for any other may per- 
haps be considered as past. The end of this policy being certain,—to wit, the 
return of the Tories to power,—the only question of much present interest is 
how long the rubbing-on system may answer its sole purpose. When, in short, 
will ‘the pear be ripe” for the Tories ! 

Let us ask Lord Lyndhurst. He it was who set on foot that Tory policy 
of resolute obstruction, which not only united and stimulated his party, but 
also made it necessary for the Whigs, as was said at the time, “ either 
to go on or to go off.” He is said to have boasted in private that he 
had placed them in this dilemma. He challenged the Commons’ majority 
toa serious battle with the Lords. His boldness revived the hopes of the 
Tories, and excited them to vigorous exertion. Butthe Whigs did not “ go on ;” 
they declined the challenge ; they submitted to the insult; they did nothing to 
counteract the new Tory enthusiasm ; and the consequence is, that their once 
zealous supporters are dispirited and careless. It was Lord Lyndhurst, we are 
firmly persuaded, who provided for the election of a thoroughgoing Tory as Mem- 
ber for Westminster. The Lyndhurst policy, being of a bold and decided cha- 
racter, does not admit of any faltering: it would be changed by ever so little 
hesitation or other evidence of fear. Does Lord Lyndhurst adhere to his own 
plan of making the Tory Lords set the Whig majority in the Commons at deti- 
ance! Will the Tory Lords carry his plan into effect! Whoso can answer these 
questions, may tell how long Ministers will probably rub on. 

— 
SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY capr. marryat.—[ Continued from the Albion of June 17.) 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
t ost barbarous and bloody murder. 

We observed, in a previous chapter, that Mr Vanslyperken was observed by 
Moggy Salisbury to go into a jeweller’s shop, and remain there some time, and 
Moggy was very inquisitive to know what it was that could induce Mr. Vansly- 
perken to go into so unusual a resort for him. 

The next cay she went into the shop upon a pretence of looking at some ear- 
rings, and attempted to enter into conversation with the jeweller ; but the"jeweller, 
not perhaps admiring Moggy’s appearance, and not thinking her likely to be a cus- 
tomer, dismissed her with very short answers. Failing in her attempt, Moggy de- 
termined to wait till Nancy Corbett should come over, for she knew that Nancy 
could dress and assume the fine lady, and be more likely to succeed than herself. 
But although Moggy could not penetrate into the mystery, is it necessary the 
reader should be informed of the proceedings of Mr. Vanslyperken. 

When Ramsay had shown him how to open the government despatches, and 
had provided him with the false seals for the re-impressions, he forgot that he 
also was pointing out to Vanslyperken the means of also opening his own, and 
discovering his secrets, as well as those of government; but Vanslyperken, who 
hated Ramsay, on account of his behaviour towards him, and would with plea- 
sure have seen the whole of his party, as well as himself, on the gibbet, thought 
that it might be just as well to have two strings to his bow; and he argued, that 
if he could open the letters of the conspirators, and obtain their secrets, they 
would prove valuable to him, and perhaps save his neck, if he were betrayed to 
the government. On this passage, therefore, to Amsterdam, he had carefully ex- 
“ainined the seal of Ramsay, and also that on the letters forwarded to him; and 
having made a drawing, and taken the impression in wax, as a further security, he 
had applied to the jeweller in question to get him seals cut out with these impres- 
sions, and of the exact form and size. The jeweller, who cared little what he did, 
provided that he was well paid, asked no questions, but a very high price; and 
‘Vanslyperken, knowing that they would be cheap at any price, closed with him 
on his own terms, provided that they were immediately forthcoming. In the 
week, according to the agreement, the seals were prepared. Mr. Vanslyperken | 
paid his money, and now was waiting for orders to sail. 

The dog’s stump was much better. 

On the niath day a summons to the admiral’s house was sent, and Vanslyper- | 
ken was ordered to hold himself in readiness to sail the next morning at daylight. 
He immediately repaired to the Jew’s to give intimation, and from thence to his 
mother’s to prepare her forthe arrival of Smallbones that evening a little before | 

dusk. 

Vanslyperken had arranged that, as soon as the murder had been committed, he | 
would go to the Jew’s for letters, and then hasten on board, sailing the next morn- 
ing at daylight: so that, if there were any discovery, the whole onus might be on 
his mother, who, for all he cared, might be hung. It is a true saying, that a good 
mother makes a good son. 

When Vanslyperken intimated to Smallbones that he was going on shore in the 
evening, and should take him with him, the Jad did not forget the last walk 
that he had in company with his master, and, apprehensive that some mischief 
was intended, he said, ‘I hope it ar’n’t for to fetch another walk in the country, 
sir?” 

“No, no,”’ replied Vanslyperken, ‘it’s to take some biscuit up toa poor old | 
woman close by. I don’t want to be robbed, any more than you do, Small- | 
bones.” 

But the very quick reply of his master only increased the apprehension of | 
Smallbones, who left the cabin, and hastened to Corporal Van Spitter, to consult | 
with him. 

Corporal Van Spitter was of the same opinion as Smallbones, that mischief 
was intended him, and offered to provide him with a pistol, but Smallbones, who 
knew little about fire-arms, requested that he might have a bayonet instead, which 
he could use better. He was supplied with this, which he concealed within his 
shirt, and when ordered, he went into the boat with Vanslyperken. They land- 
ed, and it was dark before they arrived at the halfway houses. Vanslyperken as- 
cended the stairs, and ordered Smalibones to follow him. As soon as they were | 
im the room, Mr. Vanslyperken said, ‘* Here is the biscuit, good woman, and much | 
good may it do you.” | 

“It’s very kind of you, sir, and many thanks. It’s not often that people are 
charitable now-a-days, and this has been a hard winter for poor folk. Put the bag 
down there, ny good little fellow,’ continued the old hyprocrite, addresssing Small- 
bones. 

* And now, good woman, [ shall leave my lad with you, till I come back. I 
have to call at a friend’s, and I need not take him. Smallbones, stay here till 
I return; get the biscuit out of the bag, as we must take that on board again.”’ 

Smallbones had no objection to remain with a withered, palsied old woman. 
He could have no fear of her, and he really began to think that his master had 
been guilty of charity. 

Mr. Vanslyperken departed, leaving Smallbones in company with his mother. 

‘Come, now, my lad, come to the chair, and sit down by the fire,” fora fire 
had been lighted by the old woman expressly, * sit down, and I'll see if I can 
find you something in my cupboard ; I have, I know, a drop of cordial left some- 
where Sit down, child; you have had the kindness to bring the bread up for 
me, and I am grateful.” 

The tones of the old beldame’s voice were very different from those she usually 
indulged in ; there was almost a sweetness about them, which proved what she 
might have effected at the period when she was fair and young. Smallbones felt 
not the least disquietude ; he sat down in the chair by the tire, while the old woman 
Jooked in the cupboard behind him for the cordial, of which she poured him a 
good allowance in a teacup. 

Smallbones sipped and sipped, he was not in a hurry to get rid of it, as it was 
good ; the old woman went again to the cupboard, rattled the things about a lit- 
ue, and then on a sudden, taking out a large hammer, as Smallbones unconscious- 
ly sipped, she raised it with both her hands, and down came the blow on his de- 
voted head. 

The poor lad dropped the cup, sprung up convulsively, staggered, and then | 
fell Once he rolled over, his leg quivered, and he then moved no more. 

The beldame watched him with the hammer in her hand, ready to repeat the 
blow, if necessary ; indeed she would have repeated it had it not been that after 
he fell, in turning over, Smallbones’ head had rolled under the low bedstead where 
she slept. 

‘** My work is sure,”’ muttered she, “and all the gold is mine!” 

Again she watched, but there was no motion—a stream of blood appeared 
from under the bed, and ran, in a little rivulet towards the fireplace. 
is “T wish I could pull him out,”’ said the old woman, lugging at the lad's legs: 

another blow or two would make more sure But the effect was above her 
strength, and she abandoned it. ‘* It’s no matter,” iuttered she: “ he'll never 
tell tales again.” 

But there the old hag was mistaken; Smallbones had been stunned, and not 
killed ; the blow of the hammer had fortunately started off, divided the flesh of 
the skull for three inches, with a gash which descended to his ear. At the very 
time that she uttered her last expressions, Smallbones was recovering his senses, 
but he was still confused, as if in a dream 

. Yes, yes,” said the old woman, after some minutes’ pause, “all the gold is 
mine. 

The lad heard this sentence, and he now remembered where he was, and 
what had taken place. He was about to rise, when there was a knocking at the 
door, and he lay, still. It was Vanslyperken. The door was opened by the old 
beldame. 

“Ts it done !” said he, in a loud whisper. 

“ Done!” cried the hag; “ yes, and well done. Don’t tell me of a charmed life. 
My blows are sure—see there.” 

“Are you sure he is dead?” 
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| of his wits. To this Moggy agreed, but she proposed that instead of making 
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* Quite sure, child—and all the gold is mine.” 

Vanslyperken looked with horror at the stream of blood still flowing, and ab- 
sorbed by the askes in the grate. 

‘lt was you did it, mother: recollect, it was not me,” cried he. 

“] did it—and you paid for it—and all the gold is mine.” 

‘‘ But are you quite sure that he is dead ?”’ 

‘“* Sure—yes, and in judgment now, if there is any.” 

Vanslyperken surveyed the body of Smallbones, who, although he had heard 
every word, lay without motion, for he knew his life depended on it. After a 
minute or two the lieutenant was satisfied. 

“T must go on board now, mother ; but what will you do with the body ?” 

“« Leave that to me; who ever comes in here! Leave that to me, craven, and 
as you say, go on board.” 

Vanslyperken opened the door, and went out of the room; the old hag made 
the door fast, and then sat down on the chair, which she replaced by the side of 
the fire, with her back to Smallbones. 

The lad felt very faint from loss of blood, and was sick at the stomach, but 
his senses were in their full vigour. He now was assured that Vanslyperken 
was gone‘ and that he had only the old woman opposed to him. His courage was 
unsubdued, and he resolved to act in self-defence if required; and he softly drew 
the bayonet out of his breast, and then watched the murderous old hag, who was 
rocking herself in the chair. : 

« Yes, yes, the gold is mine,” muttered she—* I’ve won it, and I’ll count it. I 
won it dearly ;—another murder—well, ‘tis but one more. Let me see, what 
shall I do with the body? I must burn it, by bits and bits—and I'll count the 
gold— it’s all mine, for he’s dead.” ' 

Here the old woman turned round to look at the body, and her keen eyes im- 
mediately perceived that there was a slight change of position. . 

“Heh!” cried she, “not quite dead yet; we must have the hammer again,” 
and she rose from her chair, and walked in an unsteady pace to pick up the ham- 
mer, which was at the other side of the fireplace. Smallbones, who felt that 
now was his time, immediately rose, but before he could recover his feet, she had 
turned round to him: with a sort of yell, she darted at him with an agility not to 
be imagined in one of her years and decrepit appearance, and struck at him. 
Smallbones raised his left arm, and received the blow, and with his right plunged 
the bayonet deep into the wrinkled throat of the old woman. She grappled with 
him, and the struggle was dreadful; she caught his throat in one of her bony 
hands, and the nails pierced into it like the talons of a bird of prey—the fingers 
of the other she inserted into the jagged and gaping wound on his head, and 
forced the flesh still more asunder, exerting all her strength to force him on his 
back ; but the bayonet was stil! in her throat, and with the point descending to- 
wards the body, and Smallbones forced and forced it down, tll it was buried to the 
hilt. Ina few seconds the old hag, loosed her hold, quivered, and fell back dead ; 
and the lad was so exhausted with the struggle, and his previous loss of blood, 
that he fell into a swoon at the side of the corpse. 

When Smallbones recovered, the candle was flickering in the socket. 
up in a sitting posture, and tried to recollect all that had passed. 

The alternating light of the candle flashed upon the body of the old woman, 
and he remembered all. After a few minutes, he was able to rise, and he sat 
down upon the bed giddy and faint. It occurred to him that he would soon be in 
the dark, and he would require the light to follow up his intended movements, so 
he rose, and went to the cupboard to find one. He founda candle, and he also 
found the bottle of cordial, of which he drank all that was left, and felt himself 
revived, and capable of acting. Having put the other candle into the candlestick, 
he looked for water, washed himself, and bound up his head with his handker- 
chief. He then wiped up the blood from the floor, threw some sand over the 
part, and burnt the towel in the grate. His next task was one of more difficulty, 
to lift up the body of the old woman, put it into the bed, and cover it up with the 
clothes, previously drawing out the bayonet. No blood issued from the wound — 
the hemorrhage was all internal. He covered up the face, took the key of the 
door, and tried it in the lock, put the candle under the grate to burn out safely, 
took possession of the hammer; then having examined the door, he went out, 
locked it from the outside, slid the key in beneath the door, and hastened away as 
fast as he could. He was not met by anybody, and was soon safe in the street, 
with the bayonet, which he again concealed in his vest. 


He rose 


These precautions taken by Smallbones proved that the lad had conduct as 
wellas courage. He argued that it was not advisable that it should be known 
that this futal affray bad taken place between the old woman and himself. 
Satisfied with having preserved his life, he was unwilling to be embroiled in a 
case of murder, as he wished to prosecute his desigus with his companions on 
board. 

He knew that Vanslyperken was capable of swearing anything against 
him, and that his best safety lay in the affair not being found out, which it 


on board immediately, even if you should know them in their.dis 
what they pretend to be—do you understand ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, who was quite muddled. 

‘Whether they apply from here, or from the other side of the channel, no con- 
sequence, you must take them—if not—” 

“If not, what?” replied Vanslyperken. 

“You'll swing, that’s all, my buck. Good night to you,” replied Moggy, 
ing the cabin. 

[ll swing,” muttered Vanslyperken, rolling against the bulk-head. «“ Wey 
if I do, others shall swing too. Who cares! damn the faggot !” : 

Here Mr. Vanslyperken poured out another glass of scheedam, the contents of 
which overthrew the small remnant of his reasoning faculties. He then tumbled 
into his bed with his clothes on, saying, as he turned on his side, “ Smallbones is 
dead and gone at all events.”’ 

Moggy took leave of her friends on deck, and pushed on shore. She permit- 
ted Smallbones, whom she found fast asleep, to remain undisturbed until nearly 
three o’clock in the morning, during which time she watched by the bedside. 
She then roused him, and they sallied forth, took a boat, and dropped alongside 
of the cutter. Smallbones’ hammock had been prepared for him by the corpo- 
ral. He was put into it, and Moggy then left the vessel. 

Mr. Vanslyperken was in a state of torpor during this proceeding, and was, 
with great difficulty, awoke by the corporal, according to orders given, when it wag 
daylight, and the cutter was to weigh anchor. 

‘* Smallbones has not come off, sir, last night,’”’ reported the corporal. 

‘‘ T suppose the scoundrel has deserted,” replied Vanslyperken, “I fully ex- 
pected that he would. However, he is no loss, for he was a useless, idle, lying 
rascal.” And Mr. Vanslyperken turned out; having all his clothes on, he had 
no occasion to dress. He went on deck, followed by the tail-less Snarleyyow, 
and in half an hour the cutter was standing out towards St. Helen’s. 

CHAPTER XL. 
In which a most horrid spectre disturbs the equanimity of Mr. Vanslyperken. 

‘Two days was the cutter steering with light winds for the ‘Texel, during which 
Mr. Vanslyperken kept himself altogether in his cabin. He was occasionally 
haunted with the memory of the scene in his mother’s room. Smallbones dead, 
and the stream of blood running along the floor, and his mother’s diabolical coun- 
tenance, with the hammer raised in her palsied hands. But he had a menitor to 
his vengeance beside him, which appeared to relieve his mind whenever it was 
oppressed. It was the stump of Snarleyyow, and.when he looked at that, he no 
longer regretted, but congratulated himself on the deed being done. His time 
was fully occupied during the day, for with locked doors he was transcribing the 
letters sent to Ramsay, and confided to him. ' 

He was not content with taking extracts, as he did of the government des- 
patches for Ramsay ; he copied every word, and he replaced the seals with great 
dexterity. Atnight his mind was troubled, and he dare not lay himself down to 
rest until he had fortified himself with several glasses of scheedam. Even then 
his dreains frightened him. But he was to be more frightened yet. 

Corporal Van Spitter came into the cabin on the third morning with a very 
anxious face. ‘ Mein Gott, Mynheer Vanslyperkin! all de whole crew be in de 
mutinys.”’ 

** Mutiny !”? exclaimed Vanslyperken ; ‘‘ what’s the matter?” 

“They say, sir, dat dey see the ghost of Smalibones last night on de bow- 
sprit; with ooe great cut on his head, and de blood all over de face.” 

‘Saw what? who saw him?” 

‘*Mien Gott, nynheer, it all true: I really think I see it myself at de taf- 
frail. He sit there, aud have great wound from here down to there,” said the 
corporal, pointing to his own head, and describing the wound exactly. ‘* The 
people say that he must have been murdered, and dey kick up de mutiny. 

** I did not do it, corporal, at all events,” replied Vanslyperken, pale and 
trembling 

** So Smallbones tell Dick Short, when he speak to him on de bowsprit.”’ 

‘Did it speak to Short!” inquired Vanslyperken, catching the corporal's 
arm 

* Yes, Mynheer, Short speak first, and den all de ghost say dat you not do it ; 
but dat you give gold to old woman to doit, and she knock him brain out wid de 
hammer. 

To portray Vanslyperken’s dismay atthis intelligence would be impossible. 
He could not but be certain that there had been a supernatural communication. 
His knees knocked and trembied, and he turned sick and faiat. 

“OQ Lord! O Lord! corporal, I am a great sinner,” cried he, at last, quite 
unaware of what he was saying, ‘* some water, corporal.” 

Corporal Van Spitter banded some water, and Vanslyperken waved his band 
to be left alone. And Mr Vanslyperken attempted to pray, but it ended in blas- 
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could not be until the cutter had sailed, and no one had seen him either enter or 
co out. There was another reason which induced Smalibones to act as he did 
t=] 

—without appealing to the authorities—which was, that if he returned on 
board, it would create such a shock to Mr. Vanslyperken, who had, as he sup- 
posed, seen him lying dead upon the floor. But there was one person to whom 


was Moggy Salisbury, who had given her address to him when she had gone 
on board the Yungfrau. ‘To her house he therefore repaired, and found her at 
home. It was then about nine o’clock in the evening. 

Moggy was much surprised to see Smallbones enter in such a condition; but 
Smallbones’ story was soon told, and Moggy sent for a surgeon, the services 
of whom the lad seriously required. While his wound was dressing, which 
was asserted by them to have been received in a fray, Moggy considered what 
would be the best method to proceed. ‘The surgeon stated his intention of sce- | 
ing Smalibones the next day, but he was requested to leave him sufficient 
dressing, as it was necessary that he should repair on board, as the vessel 
which he belonged to sailed on the following morning. The surgeon received 
his fee, recommended quiet and repose, and retired. 

A consultation then took place. Smallbones expressed his determination to | 
goon board; he did not fear Mr. Vanslyperken, as the crew of the cutter 
would support him,—and, moreover, it would frighten Mr. Vanslyperken out 





his appearance on the following morning, he should not appear to Mr. Van- 
slyperken until the vessel was in the blue water; if possible, not till she was 
over on the other side. And Moggy determined to go on board, see the corpo- 
ral, and make the arrangements with him and the crew, who were now unani- 
mous, for the six marines were at the beck of the corporal, so that Mr. Van- 
slyperken should be frightened out of his wits. Desiring Smallbones to lie 
down on her bed, and take the rest he so much needed, she put on her bonnet 
and cloak, and taking a boat, pulled gently alongside the cutter. 

Vanslyperken had been on board fortwo hours, and was in his cabin; the 
lights, however, were still burning. The corporal was still up, anxiously 
waiting for the return of Smaallbones, and he was very much alarmed when 
he heard Moggy come alongside. Moggy soon detailed to the corporal, Dick 
Short, and Coble, all that had taken place, and what it was proposed should be 
done. ‘They assented willingly to the proposal, declaring that if Vanslyper- 
ken attempted to hurt the lad, they would rise, and throw Mr. Vanslyperken 
overboard ; and everything being arranged, Moggy was about to depart, when 
Vanslyperken, who was ina state of miserable anxiety and torture, and who 
had been drowning his conscience in scheedam, came on deck not a little the | 





worse for what he had been imbibing. 

“Who is that woman?” cried Vanslyperken. 

“That woman is Moggy Salisbury,” cried Moggy, walking up to Vansly- 
perken, while the corporal skulked forward without being detected. 

“ Have [ not given positive orders that this woman does not come on board ?” 
cried Vanslyperken, holding on by the skylight. ‘“ Who is that—Mr. Short ?” 

“ Yes,” replicd Short. 

* Why did you allow her to come on board ?” 

“‘T came without leave,” said Moggy; “ I brought a message on board.” 

* A message! what message—to whom 2” 

“ To you,” replied Moggy. 

‘“« To me—from whom, you cockatrice ?” 

'litell you,” replied Moggy, walking close up to him; “from Lazarus 
the Jew. ill you hear it, or shall I leave it with Dick Short ?” 

Silence—silence—not a word. Come down into the cabin, good Moggy, | 
come down—I’ll hear it then.” 

“With all my heart, Mr. Vanslyperken, but none of your attacks on my 
vartue; recollect I am an honest woman.” 

* Don’t be afraid, my good Moggy—I never hurt a child.” 

“I don’t think you ever did,” retorted Moggy, following Vanslyperken, who 
could hardly keep his feet. 

“ Well, there’s Abacadabra there, anyhow,” observed Coble to short, as they 
wentdown. “ Why, she turns him round her finger.” 

“Yes,” quoth Short. 

“1 can’t comprehend this not nohow.” 

‘*No,” replied Short. 

As soon as they were in the cabin, Moggy observed the bottle of scheedam 
on the table. ‘‘ Come, Mr. Vauslyperken, treat me again, and drink my health 
to-night, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Mogey, yes—we're friends now, you know ;” for Vanslyserken, like 
all others suffering under the stings of conscience, was glad to make friends with 
his bitterest enemy. 

“Come, then, help me, Mr. Vanslyperken, and then I'll give my message.” 

As soon as Moggy had taken her glass of scheedam, she began to think what 
she would say, for she had no message ready prepared; at last a thought struck 
her. 

‘“T am desired to tell you, that when a passenger, or a person disguised as a 
sailor, either asks for a passage, or volunteers for the vessel, you are to take him | 








pheming. 

** It's a lie—all a lie,” exclaimed he at last, pouring out a tumbler of schee- 
dam. ‘ They have frightened the corporal; but—no—he must have seen him, 
or how could they know how he was murdered? He must have told them— 
and he I saw dead and stiff with these owneyes. Well, I did not do the deed,” 
conunued Vanslyperken, attempting to palliate his crime to himself; it would 
not do, and Mr Vanslyperken paced the little cabin, racked by fear and guilt. 
Remorse he felt none, for there was before his eyes the unhealed stump of 
Snarleyy ow. 

In the evening Mr Vanslyperken went ondeck. ‘The weather was now very 
warm, for it was the beginning of July; and Mr Vanslyperken, followed by 
Snarleyyow, was in a deep reverie, and he turned and turned again. 

The sun had set, and Mr Vanslyperken still continued his walk ; but his steps 
were agitated and uneven, and his face was haggard. It was rather the rapid 
and angry pacing of a tiger in his den, who had just been captured, than that of 
a person in deep contemplation. Still Mr Vanslyperken continued to tread the 
deck ; and it was now quite light with a bright and full moon. 

The men were standing here and there, about the forecastle and near the 
booms, in silence, or speaking in low whispers; and Vanslyperken’s eye was 
often directed towards them, for he had not forgotten the report of the corporal 
that they were in a state ef mutiny. 

Of a sudden, Mr Vanslyperken was roused by a loud cry from forward, and a 
rush of all the men aft. He thought that the crew had risen, and that they 
were about to seize him; but, on the contrary, they passed him, and hastened 
to the taffrail with exclamations of horror. 

** What—what is it!’ exclaimed Mr Vanslyperken, fully prepared for the re- 
ply by his own fears. 

“OQ Lord! have mercy upon us!” cried Bill Spurey. 

“Good God! deliver us !” exclaimed another. 

** Ab, mien Gott!” screamed Jansen, rushing against Vanslyperken, and 
knocking him down on the deck. 

‘“* Well, well, murder will out—that’s sartin,” said Coble, who stood by Van- 
slyperken when he had recovered his legs. 

“ What! what!” exclaimed Vanslyperken breathless. 

‘There, sir! look there !” said Coble, breathless, pointing to the figure of 
Smallbones, who now appeared from the shade in the broad moonshine. 

His head was not bound up, and his face appeared pale and streaked with 
blood. He was in the same clothes in which he had gone on shore, and in his 
hand he held the bammer which had done the deed. 

The figure slowly advanced to the quarter-deck. Vanslyperken attempted to 
retreat, but his legs failed him. He dropped down on his kneez, uttered a loud 
yell of despair, and threw himself flat on the deck, face downwards. 

Certainly the pantomime was inimitably got up; but it had al! been arranged 
by Moggy, the corporal, and the others. There was not one man of the crew 
who had not been sworn to secrecy, and whose life would have been endangered 
if, by undeceiving Vanslyperken, they had been deprived of such just and legit- 
imate revenge. 

Smallbones disappeared as soon as Vanslyperken had fallen down. He was 
allowed to remain there for some time, to ascertain if he would say anything ; 
but as he still continued silent, they raised him up, and found that he was insen- 
sible. He was consequently taken down into the cabin, and put into his bed. 

The effect produced by this trial of Mr. Vanslyperken’s nerves was most 
serious. Already too much heated with the use of ardent spirits, it brought on 
convulsions, in which he continued during the major part of the night. ‘Towards 
the morning, he sunk into a perturbed slumber. 

It was not till eleven o'clock in the forenoon that he awoke, and perceived his 


’ 


faithful corporal standing by the side of the bed. 


** Have I not been ill, corporal?”’ said Mr. Vanslyperken, whose memory was 
impaired for the time. 

“Mein Gott! yes, mynheer.” 

‘There was something happened ! was not there ?” 

“ Mein Gott! yes, mynheer.”’ 

“T’ve had a fit? have I not ?” 

“*Mein Gott! yes, mynheer.”’ 

«* My head swims now. What was it, corporal ?” 

“It was de ghost of de poy,” replied the corporal. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Vanslyperken, falling back on his pillow. : 

It had been intended by the conspirators that Smallbones should make his ap- 
pearance in the cabin as the bell struck one o’clock ; but the effect had already 
been so serious, that it was thought advisable to defer amy further attempt. 
As for Smallbones being cencealed in the vessel for any length of time, there 
was no difficulty in that ; for allowing that Vanslyperken should go forward on 
the lower deck of the vessel, which he never did, Smalibones had only to retreat 
into the eyes of her, and it was then so dark that he ceald not be seen. They 
therefore regulated their conduct much in the same way as the membe rs of the 
Inquisition used to do in former days. They allewed their patient to recover 
that he might be subjected to more torture. 
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It was not until the fourth day that the catter arrived at the port of Amster- 
dam; and Mr. Vanslyperken had kept his bed ever since he had been put into it. 
But this he could do no longer. He rose, weak and emaciated, dressed himself, 
and went on shore with the despatches, which he first delivered, and then bent 
his steps to the syndic’s house, where he delivered his letters to Ramsay. 

The arrival of the cutter had been duly notified to the widow Vandersloosh 
before she had dropped her anchor; and in pursuance with her resolution, she 
immediately despatched Babette to track Mr. Vanslyperken, and watch his mo- 
tions. Babette took care notto be seen by Mr. Vanslyperken; but shrouding 
herself close in her cotton print cloak, she followed him to the staadt house, 
gnd from the staadt house to the mansion of Mynheer Van Krause, at a short 
distance from the gates of which she remained until he came out. Wishing to 
ascertain whether he went to any other place, she did not discover herself until 
she perceived that he was proceeding to the widow’s. She they quickened her 
pace, so as to come up with him. 

«O, Mynheer Vanslyperken, is this you? I heard you had come in, and so 
did my mistress, and she has been expecting you this last half hour.” 

[| have made all the haste Ican, Babette. But I was obliged to deliver my 
despatches first,” replied Vanslyperken. 

+ But I thought you always took your despatches to the staadt house.” 

“ Well, so I do, Babette. I have just come from thence.” 

This was enough for Babette. It proved that his visit to the syndic’s was 
intended to be concealed. She was too prudent to let him know that she had 
traced him. 

Shortly afier Mr. Vanslyperken arrived at the house, and was received with 
the usual treacherous cordiality; but had net remained more than an hour, when 
Covle came to him, having been despatched by Short to inform Mr. Vansly- 
perken that a frigate was coming in with the royal standard at the main, indi- 
cating that King William was on board of her. 

This intelligence obliged Mr. Vanslyperken to hasten on board, as it was 
necessary to salute, and also to pay his respects on board of the frigate. 

The frigate was within a mile when Mr. Vanslyperken arrived on board of 
the cutter: and when the batteries saluted, the cutter did the same. Shortly 





afterwards the frigate dropped her anchor, and returned the salute. Mr. Van- | 
slyperken, attired in his full uniform, ordered his boat to be manned, and 
pulled on board. 

On his arrival on the quarter-deck, Vanslyperken was received by the cap- 
tain of the frigate, and then presented to King William of Nassau, whe was | 
standing on the other side of the deck, attended by the Duke of Portland, Lord | 
Albemarle, and several others of his courtiers, not all of them quite so faithful | 
as the wo whom we have named. 

When Mr. Vanslyperken was brought forward to the presence of his Ma- 
jesty, he trembled almost as much as when he had beheld the supposed spirit 
of Smallbones; and well he migat, for his conscience told him, as he bowed his 
knee, that he was a traitor. His agitation was, however, ascribed to his being 
daunted by the unusual presence of royalty. And Albemarle, as Vanslyper- 
ken retreated with a cold sweat on his forehead, observed to the king, with a | 
smiie, 

‘That worthy lieutenant would show a little more courage, I doubt not, your 
Majesty, if he were in the presence of your enemies.” 

‘ ‘It Ty be hoped so,” replied the king, with a smile. “T agree with you, 
eppel. 

But his Majesty and Lord Albemarle did not know Mr. Vanslyperken, as 
the reader will acknowledge.—[ 7’ be continued. } 
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LEGISLATURE OF UPPER CANADA. 
EXTRAORDINARY SESSION. 
Toronto, June 20th, 1837. 

The House of Assembly being again assembled at the Bar of the Honourable 
the Legislative Council, Allan Napier MacNab, Esq. informed his Excellency 
that the House of Assembly had chosen him for their Speaker, and claimed the 
privileges of that office. 

His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor was pleased to approve of the choice 
of the House of Assembly, and then addressed both Houses of the Provincial 
Parliament in the following :— 


SPEECH: 
Hon. Gentlemen of the Legislative Council: and Gentlemen of the House of 
Assembly : 


Ju the name of our most Gracious Sovereign I have summoned this extraordi- 
nary Session of the Legislature, because | have deemed it constitutional that 
you should respectively be called upon to share with me in the consideration 
of the commercial difficulties which have assailed this Province, and having been 
embarrassed by circumstances which it has been impossible for me to avert; it is 
with satisfaction that I see again assembled before me those upon whose Legisla- 
tive wisdom and experience | am proud to be entitled to rely. 

The unprecedented event which has caused the convention of the Legislature 
of this Province, is, the Banks of the neighbouring Republican States having de- 
termined, simultaneously, to refuse to redeem the Notes they had promised to pay 
on demand ; the reason given to the public creditor being. that it had become con- 
trary to the interest of the community for the Banks to part with the Specie 
which was in thier vaults. 

The Notes in the hands of the public having been thus suddenly deprived of 
their value, the Specie in circulation, as well as that immured in the Banks’ vaults, 
immediately rose in their veluo, and when the intelligence of this event arrived 
here, it instantly became necessary for the Banks of Upper Canada to deliberate 
whether they would continue or suspend their Cash payments. 

They determined to persist in the former course, and although it was anticipa- 
ted that their coffers would be immediately exhausted, yet such has been the con- 
fidence which the Province has reposed in their probity and solvency, that the 
Notes of these Banks have, contrary to expectation retained their value, and in 
the exchanges which are hourly effected throughout the Province, they and Specie 
are stull at par. 

From the period at which the Upper Canada Banks determined to stand to 
their engagements up to the present day, I have not received from any one 
of therm the slightest expression of regret at the course which they have pursued ; 
or ot apprehension respecting its results ; on the contrary, from reports which have 
been forwarded to me by the Chartered Banks, it appears that the aggregate 
amount of Specie at present in their vaults, is about two-thirds of the sum they 
possessed at the beginning of May. 

From various quarters however, it has been submitted to me by persons of con- 
siderable information—I1st. That if the present circumstances should continue, 
the Banks of this Province must inevitably be drained of their Specie, and 2nd. 
That the wisdom of the Legislature, if it were convened, might possibly enact 

ome law by which this calamity could be averted. 

It is in compliance with this opinion and suggestion, that (at an unusual sea- 
son, and so shortly after the close of an arduous and most useful Session) the 
Provincial Parliament has been again assembled. 

As I have reason to feel confidence in your judgment—as I have no theory to 
advocate—no desire to influence your deliberations—-and no object in view ex- 
cept to co-operate with you in measures conducive to the real interests of the Pro- 
vince, I have but few observations to offer to you. 

In case you should on deliberation be of opinion that no reaction is likely to 
take place in the neighbouring Republic—that the Banks of U.Canada must inevita- 
bly be drained of their Specie—and that for the foregoing reasons the Chartered 
Banks, ought, under certain stipulations, to be empowered by the Legislature to 
continue their business without the necessity of redeeming their Notes by cash, 
(notwithstanding that clause in their Charters which now forbids them to do so) 
you will I feel confident weigh fairly the advantages as well as the disadvantages 
Wluch the public wouid experience by the Banks suspending payment with their 
coffers full instead of empty. 

_ It has been clearly explained to me that by suspending payment with their cof- 
fers full, the Banks would be saved the expense of replenishing their vaults 
whenever the moment should arrive for the resumption of their cash payments. 

At the present rate of Exchange this expense would amount to a certain per 
centage, and as the quantum of Specie which would be required is also very 
nearly a known quantity, you will be enabled from these data to estimate with 
considerable accuracy the amount of saving which the Banks would gain by at 
Once stopping payment with their coffers full. 

On the other hand you will I feel confident weigh with equal fairness what the 
Province would lose by its Banks breaking faith with the Public Creditor, on the 
ground of a supposed necessity, or from a fear of expense and inconvenience—I 
mean the Legislature making in the existing Laws any alteration which would 
have the effect of declaring to the holders of Bank Notes and of Government De- 
bentures, that Upper Canada faithfully pays its debts on demand, so long only as 
it is the interest of the Inhabitants of the Province to do so. 


| the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel would adopt a milder course than 





You will 1 am sure not exclude from your consideration what effect, if any, @ 
declaration of this nature would have on the minds of the British people, whose 
wealth we confess to them we are in want of, and whose confidence it is our m- 
terest to maintain. 

When the advantages and disadvantages, the profit as well as the loss attend- 
ant ona suspension of payment by the Banks, with their coffers full instead of 
empty, shall have been calmly investigated by you, I feel confident that you will 
arrive at a just conclusion, and I trust I need not add that it is my earnest desire 
‘0 meet you at this point. 

I am not disposed to pursue an intricate policy—the opinions I entertain scarce- 
y require an explanation. insi 
| I consider that to this young rising Province, character is of more intrinsic 
Value than the cost of obtaining Specie for its Banks ; for however attractive 
may be the soil and healthy the climate, which we here enjoy, yet, in order to 
obtain capital, credit, and population from the Mother Country, it is necessary we 
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should clearly demonstrate that in Upper Canada life and property are secure— 


Fhe Snot ee of Os Mministered—that engagements are scrupulously fulfill- 
Ph omm: j ? 
signal to the Legislature ercial adversity, or of popular clamour, is but a 


‘ ture to rally round this Throne, which dignified by the pro- 
uP +40 a Sovereign, stands here, the safeguard and defender of 
I a sr try ard of conduct the British Empire has amassed its wealth, and 
hae es on that the people of Upper Canada, with this example before their 
» sage wil perceive that it is not only their duty but their interest to adhere to 

t simple principle in the Religion, as well as in the Commercial policy of 
—_— which nobly commands us “to be true and just in all our 
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Our accounts from England, we believe, are one day later, but the intelligence 
1s not important. 

We have so often spoken of the rumoured change of Ministry, that we feel 
unwilling again to touch on the subject until something more definite has taken 
place. Sull we may be permitted to quote from the liberal papers, and to call at- 
tention to such quotations. In another column will be found an article from the 
London Spectator, the tendency of which does any thing rather than prognos- 
tcate a long reign to the present Cabinet. “ How long will Ministers rub on?” 
quoth the Spectator, and then proceeds to answer its own question unfavourably 
enough to their longevity. The firmness of the Tories, more particularly that 
section led by Lord Lyndhurst, is distinetly admitted to be the cause of the Whig 
enarrassment. Certainly the masterly tactics uf that leader have been of a 
bold and daring character, and under the circumstances in which England is now 
placed, are in all probability the best adapted to her situation. Without doubt 


that marked out by Lord Lyndhurt; but is a mild course the most fitting at the 
present crisis ! 





With a set of Ministers ready and willing to give up any thing 
but their places, supported by the revolutionary party on one side and Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s tail on the other, are mildness and ti:nidity the proper weapons for conser- 
vative warfare! The result so far, we think, is adverse to such opinions, and it 
does seem now to be admitted that the Ministers are powerless, and being so, of 
what benefit can they be to the nation! The King, with his accustomed candour 
and justice has felt determined to give Lord Melbourne and _ his party fair play ; 
but although his Majesty may from kindness and good feeling be unwilling to act 
hastily or harshly, it cannot be expected that the country will have so much pa- 
tence, and we find that people are beginning to say—if the present Ministers 
cannot carry on the government of the country it is time that others were appoint- 
ed who can. This feeling is gaining ground daily, and notwithstanding the recent 
declaration of Lord John Russell that he will stick to office so long as he has a 
majority in the House of Commons, we are satisfied that his days are rapidly 
drawing to aclose. It seems impossible that he will ever be able to meet ano- 
ther session of Parliament. Having premised these few observations, we refer 
our readers to the Spectator’s article. 

Upper Canada.—In a previous column will be found the speech of Sir Francis 
Head, on opening an extraordinary session of the Legislature, convened for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the state of the Province in relation to its 
Banks and monetary concerns. Our readers are already aware that on the gene- 
ral suspension of specie payments by the Banks of this continent—American as 
well as Colonial—that those of Upper Canada refused to follow the gene- 
ral example, and continued, and do continue, to redeem their notes up to this 
very hour. ‘This course the Directore were induced to adopt, from the decided 
opinion in favour thereof expressed by the Lieutenant Governor, and from their 
own laudable desire to keep their engagements with the public. The run, which 
was instituted by mischievous and designing men, was local, and speedily yielded 
to the confidence inspired by prompt payment. But fears were entertained that 
in consequence of the high price of specie in New York, the specie-paying 
Banks of Upper Canada would be drained by speculators from this and other Ame- 
rican atlantic cities. ‘To guard against this result, and to take the sense of the 
province on the subject generally, this session of the legislature has been called. 
The Governor it will be observed, refers the question of suspension to the wis- 
dom of the House, but indicates clearly that his ewn views in favour of paying 
out to the last dollar, remain anchanged. 

If the abstract question be asked whether any Banks on this continent can 
long continue to pay specie, and yet continue banking while specie is at 15 per 
cent. premium at New York, there can be no difficulty of answering it in the ne- 
gative ; but as we have observed on a former occasion, Upper Canada has pecu- 
liar advantages in her favour. In the first place it is very difficult, from the paucity 
of the trade between the United States and that province, to send funds or avail- 
able means there for the purpose of procuring the specie—the few colonial notes 
which happen to find their way down here being altogether inadequate for the 
purpose, except upon a scale too small to render the speculation profitable. The 
other circumstance, and which we also alluded to in a former number, is still more 
favourable to the province, namely, that the bulk of the specie in the Banks con- 
sists of English shillings and sixpences, which are not only cumbersome and in- 
convenient as a remittance, but are actually passing at twelve per cent. above par. 
Thus for example—the English shilling sterling, which at its par value is worth 
twenty-two cents, is in Upper Canada a legal tender at ¢wenty-five, and the notes 
of the Banks are redeemed only at that rate. It follows then that in this point 
of view, even the monied institutions of the Colony have already a legal provi- 
sion in their favour of twelve per cent—a provision sufficient in itself, we should 
imagine, to put alarm at defiance, and to discomfit the speculators from this quar- 
ter, provided there be a sufficient supply of the shilling and sixpenny ammunition. 
This important fact the Legislature will doubtless not lose sight of, particularly 
when it is recollected that any quantity of the same kind of small shot may in 
three months be brought from England, and for which Spanish gold may be 
most advantageously exchanged. English shillings, which in Canada cost twen- 
ty-five cents, sold in Wall street yesterday at twenty-five and a half. 

We have the fullest confidence im the good sense and public spirit of the 
members of the present Colonial Parliament, and doubt not they will carry the 
country safely through its difficulties. The Governor has acted most wisely in 
calling them together so promptly, and thus putting into their custody , untarnish- 
ed, the commercial character of the province. 





We omitted to state in our last the sudden death, on Staten Island, of Mr. 
Neilson of Quebec, editor of the Gazette published at that place. Mr. Neilson 
had just returned from Madeira, whither he had been for the benefit of his health. 
During the voyage he imagined himself better, but on approaching the coast his 
symptoms became worse, and he died shortly after he had landed. To his friends 
in Quebec we tender our condolence for their bereavement. 

This is the third instance, during the present spring, of young gentlemen from 
Cenada, who had sought other climes to repair the injuries done their constitutions 
by the severities of their own, having perished immediately on touching these 
shores, when returning apparently in renovated health. The fact deserves to be 
remembered not only by the medical faculty, but by the friends and even patients 
themselves. Theidea is, that the atmosphere of this cold continent is toobracing 
for invalids suffering under pulmonic affections coming immediately from the 
warm latitudes of the south earlier than the middle of June ; and we are further- 
more inclined to adopt the opinion that when the lungs are so far affected as to 
render a removal to a southern climate necessary, that the patient should be ab 
sent at least two years, or until all traces of the disease whatever have disappear- 
ed, and his health, strength and flesh have been completely recovered. The 
young gentlemen to whom we allude and whose relatives have to mourn 4 loss 
that cannot be repaired are—Mr. Ruttan of Cobourg, Mr. Hands, of Sandwich, 
and the Mr. Neilson just named. 


Lord Gosford, Governor-General of the North American Provinces, has is- 
sued a proclamation forbidding certain treasonable meetings, speeches, and practi- 




















ees, of the rebellious French Canadians. The whole affair is a tempest in @ tea- 
pot, A little firmness of the government at home will set things right, 














Capt. Lawton, of the’ ship. Lockwood, 6 his arrival in Quebec, went before 

a notary and made oath that he was duly bound to Amboy, that he was car- 

ried into the Quarantine ground by the pilot umwillingly, and that he wasfex- 

partes permitted to remove his yessel to Amboy by the Custom House of New 
ork. 


Snarleyyow, by Capt. Marryatt, is at last printed and published by Carey & 
Hart, of Philadelphia, in 2 vols. The tale towards the conclusion increases 
vastly in interest, and the booksellers no doubt find for it a ready sale. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE CELEBRATION. 
The Semi-Centennial celebration of Columbia College, which took Place on 
the 13th of April last, has already been noticed by us, among the passing events 
of the time. Since then the proceedings of that day have been published “ by 
authority,” including the Oration spoken on the occasion, by the Rev. Dr. East- 
burn; the Poem, written and recited by Wm. Betts, A.M.; the Latin Ode, by 
G. C. Russell, A.M. ; and, the English Ode, by Wm. Duer, A.B. The copy of 
the Greek Ode by Professor Anthon, having been mislaid or lost, is not included 
in the publication. 
In looking at the objects of thus putting forth those proceedings, we are strong- 
ly impressed with their propriety. A work of this kind tends directly to keep up 
a sense of love and respect for letters, and one of their chosen seats ; 1t knits in 
the bonds of brotherhood, those who have sought wisdom together; it creates an 
affectionate solicitude on the part of the elders, for the honourable success of 
those who follow the steps in which they have trod ; and in the young aspirants 
for literary fame, or the pursuits of knowledge, it teaches them to look up to 
those who have reached the pinnacle of honour, and stimulates them to run the 
same glorious career. 
The duty of the Orator of the day was no easy one: the years to which he 
was permitted to cast back his reminiscences, were too limited to enable him to 
expatiate largely in praise of distinguished persons reared there, and the time in 
every instance was too near our own days, for a full, free, and unprejudiced view 
of the luminaries whom it was proposed to observe. Nevertheless, Dr. East- 
burn acquitted himself of his difficult and delicate task, in a manner highly satis- 
factory. ‘The oration at the time of delivery was considered a graceful one, and 
it loses nothing of its beauty on cool perusal. 
The beauties of Mr. Betts’ Poem were much hid at the recitation, from the 
continual buzz and clatter that was carried on by the multitude. It is, however, 
a fine composition, breathing much of the free poetic fire, and well worthy of 
being preserved to the world, as we may trust it now is, by being put to press. 
The subject is mainly to induce a humble and satisfied mind in the dispensations 
of Providence, consistent always with the cultivation of all the tglents with 
which that Providence may have blessed mankind: an untiring assiduity to attain 
excellence, as a means of good, both to ourselves and to the world; an exhorta- 
tion to toil without ceasing, with an exhibition of its benefits ; and a view of the 
triumph of arts over arms, exemplified in the instance of Greece subjugated, yet 
ruling Rome. 
The following beautiful lines are expressive of the mercy which was mingled 
with the punishment of our first parents, when they and their descendants were 
doomed to toil. 





When guilty man, by toil and sorrow scourg’d 
From Eden's bowers, his way reluctant urg'd 
Then did relenting Heaven on Toil bestow 
‘The power to heighten joy, and soften woe. 

See from created earth's remotest years, 

What blessed fruit the tree of labour beara, 

And in the powers of body, sense, or mind, 

That Toil and Excellence are ever joined. 

Of the broad world, survey the varied dress 

Of wanton wealth or utter barrenness, 

With Toil, the fairest scene cannot dispense, 

To Toil the vilest yields its recompense. 

Behold the works of human skill, where art 

Assaults the senses, to subdue the heart ; 

Tho’ Genius first the crude design conceives, 

Toil, patient Toil alone, the work achieves ; 

And last, the vast variety of man, 

From almost brute to almost angel, scan ; 

And the plain difference we soon detect, 

In mind’s improvement, or in mind's neglect. 

Again the maxim of “ Cedant arma toge,” is finely exemplified in the follow- 

ing passage, which is poetical and elegant in the highest degree, save the word 
“Tittle ” in the first line, which might probably be better rendered “lowly. 

See little Athens, midst her barren soil, 

By slow degrees, with patient, ceaseless toil, 
Still upwards rising, more and more renown'd, 
Her sunny hills with matchless temples crown'd, 
Her sculptur’d forms, at whose resplendent blaze 
Of wondrous beauty, still content to gaze, 
Succeeding ages never dared aspire, 

To their high regions of celestial fire ; 

Her sages, from whose swelling treasures flow 
Full streams of wisdom on the world below ; 
Her orators, whose sweet persuasive tongue 
Now sooth'd to softness, and to rage now stung ; 
Her poets, minstrels, pamters, the bright band 
Of that illustrious brotherhood, who stand 
Midway ‘twixt grov’ling earth and swelling sky, 
And point to man a higher destiny : 

These are the springs, immortal Athens! whence 
Thy empire rose to lustrous eminence ; 

‘Thy intellectual sway their power secures, 

And in their fame thy glory still endures. 

Thee captive Rome obey’d; but for thy arts, 
Like dew descending on their savage hearts, 

But for thy laws, whose firm but gentle sway, 
From brutal passions turn’d them slow away, 
The Roman Rabble, ‘Tyrants of the world, 
Perhaps with wild forocity had hurl’d 

Dismay and terror on the frighted earth, 

And chas'd away all virtue, valowr, worth. 
Imperial Rome! when thy first fratricide 

With royal blood thy humble walls had dyed, 
How little could thy feeble tribes descry 

The splendour of thy future majesty, 

When suppliant kings thy guardian pow’r ador’d, 
And prostrate nations own’d thee for their Lord. 
Imperial Rome ! though on thy infant state 
Surrounding neighbours pour'd their jealous hate, 
And by a mortal and malignant blow, 

Aim’d at thy qoick and utter overthrow ; 

Tho’ midst the wasted homes that round thee burn’d, 
Th’ insulting Gaul thy anguish rudely spurn’d ; 
Tho’ victor Carthage, thund’ring at thy gate, 
Thy being threaten’d to annihilate, 

Thy patient struggles and unceasing pain, 

A higher ground, and higher still would gain, 
Till rais’d aloft, thy State ferocious frown’d 

In haughty grandeur on the realms around ; 
When gentler Greece thy savage sons refin’d, 
And gave thee, Empire o’er the human mind. 

Thus the clear lines on every varied page 

Of Earth's large volume, in each rolling age, 
In every clime, the self-same lesson show,— 
Toil leads to joy, and indolence to wo. 
Tho’ ever thus corporeal labour leads 
Through thorny paths to fair and flow’ry meads, 
Th’ aspiring Mind, successful toil requites 
With larger prospects and intense delights. 
We would willingly transcribe much more of this truly charming poem, for the 
benefit of our readers, but that we do not feel justified in robbing the publication 


of so much valuable matter, but we most cordially commend it to all readers of 
taste. 

This little summary is worthy of preservation. The young of the present day 
may live to witness the Centennial Celebration of Columbia College ; and a com- 
parison of the proceedings of that day with those which are here commemo- 
rated, may mark the progress of learning in America, that of the utility of the 
Institution, and the increase in the number of venerated individuals who shall 
have drawn from this their Alma Mater, the intellectual food which strengthened 
them to become public benefactors, 
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INTERMENT OF THE LATE LADY DE L’ISLE 


DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH, AT PENSHURST. 














**Come, let me write, and to what end ’—to ease 
A burthen’d heart, ” Sir Puriip Sipney. 





‘The morning was grey and gloomy, unsuitable to the season of the year. but 
‘itting well with the sad purpose which drew from their homes so many mourners, 
when, with heavy step but heavier heart, I slowly descended the gentle eminence 
‘rem whence the towersof Penshurst are first visible to the traveller who ap- 
mroaches from Tunbridge. | paused for a moment to contrast the scene as I now 
beheld it, with what it was when last I stuod upon the same spot about two years 
before. Jt was then summer, the sky was unclouded, the sun shone bright upon 
the rippling waters of the Medway, and everything around betokene i 
freshness. The rich harvest was being gathered, the fields were popu! th 
reapers, and cheerful labour was rewarded by its own act. What was it now! 
A cold and wintry sky chilled the face of Heaven, an easterly wind swept over the 
dull valley, and if at intervals a gleam of sunshine struggled through opposing 
clonds, it shed no radiance where it fell. The fields exhibited no sign of vegeta- 
‘tiga, the trees promised no verdure, the voice of the birds was mute, and the 
vecupations of man were suspended. It seemed as if nature herself was grieving 
far the event which had cast trouble over every brow and brought sorrow to every 
heart. 

The external signs of death, though every where mournful, are of a sadder 
churacter in the quiet hamlet than in the crowded city; in the latter, the cease- 
fess pursuits of man, his interest, his gain, his ambition, intrude upon 
vad divest it unconsciously of a portion of its solemnity ; inthe former, the mind 








the nour 





ig attentive to the one object alone,—the grave lies before us, surrounded by pale | 


and dejected mourners, who have no thouglit or hope but for the dead ; the world 
and its busy dreams are far aloof, an the sway of grief is undisturbe Ata 
“general in the country there is a mute sympathy between man and his Maker, which, 
ta the eye of an observer at least, is not visible in the midst of the thickly-popu- 
ated and ever stirring town 

This truth was evident here. I looked upon the little village of Penshurst, 
clinging as it were for protection to the wails of the ancient place ; I marked the 
etill quiet groupes of silent peasants assembled near the antiquated entrance ot! 
the old churchyard ; I heard the sobbing tone of the bell swinging heavily in the 
grey tower, and saw the distant approach of the gloomy procession slowly w 
so the spot “ whither ali must tend.” 

And for whom were these funeral rites performed in this secluded yet time- 








honoured spot? Was it for some patriarch of the village, the son of the soil, with | 


whom the rustic mourners were allied by the ties of kindred and the sympathies of 
gtauion? Was it for some fair girl, who should have given her hand to one of the 
euany youthful peasants now sadly collected near! Was it for some much-en- 
Geared matrog of their own rank, or some friend who had shared in their daily 
wis and evening recreations ’ 

Tt was for none of these, and yet the sorrow was as deep, the sympathy as sin- 
cere, as though the dead whom they deplored had not been the high-born scion 
of royalty, the delight of a court, and the friend and companion of the grea’ and 
neble. They wept for their benefactress and friend; forgotten was the differ- 
ence of rank—the community of mortality united all. They remembered that her 
tears had been shed at the recital of their sorrows—that her smiles had gladdened 
their hearts—that her hand had ministered to their wants, and that her heart had 
repiced at their welfare ! 

Why then should they not weep’ 

If such then was the grief of the simple rustics, who knew her alone tl 








rough 


the medium of her kindness towards themselves, what must have been the pain | 


of those allied to her in blood, or connected by station and alliance, who now fol- 
lowed her to the tomb ' 
mind which endeared her to all, but for those which made her home a_ hallowed 
spot, and her presence a perfect happiness. Her gallant brothers, her noble rela- 
tives, and him, her * lonely lord and desolate consort,”’—they had indeed a cause 
ter woe! They were about to deposit her cold ashes on the spot which she had 
seved so much during life, where her mind liad busily pianned the restoration of 
ali the decayed glories of her husband's illustrious house, where her taste had re- 
wved the illusions which the hand of time had withered, and where she had 
tondiy fancied she should one day retire to renew the enchantment of the scene 





ewer sacred to the memory of the hero of his time, the noble and gallant Sir} 


Philip Sidney. 

Tt had been my purpose to have followed the body of Lady de L’Isle to the 
grave, to have paid her that homage on her bier which was ever her's in life: nor was 
my purpose changed, save in the manner in which my respect was testified. [had 
oo heert to join the throng that crowded the narrow portal of the church— 
che desire of solitary grief possessed me, and avoiding the village of Penshurst 
ltegether, I crossed the bridge, and pursued my way beside the old park paling, 
“ill I reached a rustic gate, which afforded an entrance on that side. It was here 
where I had last seen the noble lady, when formerly at Penshurst ; she was seat- 
ed beneath a lofty beech, and engagéd in making one of those sketches, which 
she drew so well. There was not an old tree, or picturesque teature of the park 
ar place which did not find a nook in her portfolio; there was no spot around 
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aa 1 é ons é. | 
They knew her not only for the qualities of heart and | 


Che Albion. 


July 1, 

















es and leafage in frosted gold, falling carelessly upon the shoulders of the vases 

of massive burnished gold. On each side a large painting in enamel, surrounded 

by a wreath of frosted gold. No mere description of this kind will convey an 

adequate idea of the beauty of these specimens of English china..—Court Jour. 
a 


Vavieties. 


LOVE AND POVERTY. 
Little Cupid, one day, being wearied with play, 
Or weary of nothing to do, 
Exclaimed with a sigh, ‘* Now why should not I 
Ge shoot for a minute or two !” 
Then snatching his bow, tho’ Venus cried * No,” 
(Oh! Love is a mischievous boy !) 
te set up a mark in the midst of a park, 
And began his nice sport to enjoy. 
Each arrow he shot—I cannot tell what 
Was the reason—fell short by a yard, 
Save one with gold head, which far better sped, 
And pierced thro’ the heart of the card. 
MORAL. 
My story discovers this lesson tu lovers : 
They will meet a reception but cold, 
And endeavour in vain Beauty's smiles to obtain, 
| Uniess Love tip his arrows with gold. 
! 





At a chymist’s shop in Drury lane is to be seen a bill in the window, which 
states that prescriptions are “ cairful/y prepared at the usuadl prises.” If “the 
doctor,” is as correct in making up medicine as he is in lus orthography, we 
should be rather inclined to “go further,” being assured that we could not * fare 
worse.” 

At the late assizes for Donegee, an Irish schoolmaster under examination by 
Mr. Doherty, gave the following characteristic definition of nothing : “ Nothing,” 
| says he, “is a footless stocking without a leg.” 








EPIGRAM. 
You ask me, Roger, what I gain 
By living on a barren plain :— 
This credit to the spot is due, 
I live there without seeing you. 

Presence of Mind.—If you should happen to meet with an accident at table, 
endeavour to preserve your composure, and do not add to the discomfort you have 
created, by making an unnecessary fuss about it. I remember hearing it told of 
a very accomplished gentleman, that when carving a tough goose he had the mis- 
fortune to send it entirely out of the dish into the lap of the lady next to him; 
on which he looked her full in the face and said, ‘‘ Ma’am I will thank you for 
that goose.” This manner of bearing such a mortifying accident gained him 
more credit than he lost by his awkward carving. 


EPIGRAM. 
*T was thought that all who dined on hare, 
For seven days after, grew most fair: 
Fanny, it seems, this tale believed, 
When I| from her a hare received : 
But if the tale be true, odsfish ! 
T’anny has never tried the dish. 
| Bamber Gascoizne having accidentally overturned a cruet of vinegar and oil 
upon Hannah More’s apron, who laughed off the accident with the greatest good 
| temper, the following lines were written in pencil by Dr. Horne, (afterwards 
| Bishop of Norwich,)who presented them to her :— 

‘* Like Hannibal why dost thou come 

| With vinegar prepared, 
| 





As if the gentle Hannah's heart 
Like Alpine rocks were hard! 


‘« All sharp and poignant as thou art, 

The acid meets a foil ; 
Obedient still to nature’s law, 

Superior floats the oil.” 
| My Lord Strangford, who stammered very much, was telling a eertain bishop 
that sat at his table, that Balaam’s ass spoke because he was pri—est— Priest- 
rid, sir, (said a valet-de-chambre, who stood behind the chair,) my lord would say. 
No, friend, replied the bishop, Balaam could not speak himself, and so his ass 
spoke for him. 


A German quack, who lately left this country with ample means of spending 
| the remainder of his days in affluence at home, it is said always gives as his first 
| toast after dinner, ** The health of the credulous nobility, gentry, ladies, and mer- 
chants of England.” 


A capital shot.—A person boasted once, in the presence of Lord Norbury, that 


cae house which to her deeply-stored mind did not revive the poetry of history he had shot a dozen hares at one discharge. ‘* Then,”’ replied his Lordship, * I 


and association! In the long avenue of limes which leads eastward tothe lake suppose you must have shot at a wig.” 


it was her delight to walk, to muse upon those who, like herself, once graced the 
scene. It was beside this lake she used to imagine that the captive Duke of Or- | 
eans, the prisoner of Azincour, was wont to wander and compose the melancholy 
strains he poured to “‘long-loved. distant France.” It was beneath this “ ten- 
der shade ”’ 
pose his “ Arcadia.’ It was in these ‘sweet woods, the delight of solitari- 
aesse,’’ that her fancy pictured the Virgin Queen and all her train in the sylvan 
haunts of the wide-spreading domain; now loitering beside the ‘sacred mark 
of noble Sidney’s birth ;"° now chasing the deer amid the distant giades. These 
recollections now were past; she who had revived them was gone—and the 
place was “silent all.’ Her friends, her household, and her tenantry, were 
gathered round the vault, open to receive her, and I stood alone beneath the 
chadow of the battlements which owed ti 
had ceased to move—the voice that could speak no more. In another frame ot 
mind I might myself have recalled the recollection of Penshurst’'s palmy Jays ;— 
save admired the lofty fame of the noble race as [ read the inscription in honour 
of the father of Sir Philip, carved above the princrpal entrance; or have sadly 
remembered the fate of him whom Camden has called “the great glory of his 
amily, the great hope of mankind, the most lively pattern of virtue, and the 
glory of the world.”’ But all th 








se thoughts were quelled in the consciousness 


of the grief which existed around and beside me: the tears of a king and a} 


“ather were yet unchecked, the tribute of brotherly affection was yet unpaid, and 
‘he anguish of a husband yet unmitigated. 
* * + ® * * 
f turned from the walls of Penshurst, and s.lently pursued my way 
D. C. 
—— 


THE KING'S DESSERT SERVICE 





We have been exceedingly gratitied by a view of a Dessext Service, made to 


his Majesty's order, by Messrs. Brameid, of the Griffin China warehouse, Picca- 


dilly. itis made entirely by English workmen and of British materials, from de- 


she fancied that Sidney mused when he retired from Court to com- 


| 
| 
t 
| 


ir rescue from decay to the hand that | 


| George Colman being once asked if he knew Theodore Hook; ‘ O yes,” was 


his reply, ** Hook and I (eye) are old associates.” 





4PANISH GUITAR & SINGING.—W. T. Bishop respectfully announces, that he will 
devote a few hours to a limited number of pupils. The Guitar is a delightful accom- 
agg Mt to the voice, and may be acquired in afew lessons. Terms raay be known at 
. Bishop’s residence, No. 42 Canal street, 1 door from Broadway, and at the Music 
(June 1—t. 


PL 





| 4 hae MERCRANTS AND OTHERS.—A handsomely furnished Drawing Room and four 
| separate airy Bed Rooms, to be let, with Breakfast and Tea, to three or four single 
| gentlemen, in the house of a private family, without children or other lodgers. Meals will 
i distinct from those of the family, and good attendance supplied. 
| Situation the lower and most agreeable part of Greenwich street. References ex. 
changed. Address Box 583 Post Office, to M. M. June 17. 
)*: CALDWELL has removed from Franklin Street to 58 Walker Street, the residence 
} of the late Dr. Bushe, where he will continue his practice as an Operative Surgeon 
and Accoucheur. June 17. 
| "FNHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
| No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. [Feb. 11.) 


| A RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, on the principle of atmospheric 
le " 


ye ser 











LX pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the case and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve- 
ment, Who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec- 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. ; 
Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. 
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(June 17—eowtf. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
| No. 231 Grand street. 
R. MEIN respectfully invites the attentionof the ladies to his extensive and superior 





signs by Mr. Brameid, who has devoted a constant superintendence to it during | **8o!tment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 


the last five years. It consists of 264 pieces, forming a suit of Sbjelevated com- 
ports, baskets, ice-pails, &c., and 144 plates. The plate has the King’s arms 


wery elaborately pencilled, on the pure white ground of the Rockingham china, 
in the centre, surrounded by a ground of Brunswick blue, covered with a treilis- 
work of embossed chased gold; over which creeps a wreath of English o 
eriginally suggested by her Majesty ; a border of the white and red rose, thistle, 
«*namrock, and leck, intercepted by chased gold scroles, terminating the ground 
om the inner side. There are eight triple dress plates, for almond pastry ice 
This is a lofty pyramid, and cousists of three tiers of circular horizontal plates, 
ef a white ground, receding in size upwards; the outer edge being of ribbed 
gold; over which is a wre raised flowers, modelled and coloured after na- 
ture, and falling carelessly upon the white. These are divided by a massive 
«vem of pine, the bark in frosted gold, chased, and supported by a bold water- 
jzaf stein, of the same richness. ‘The foot, (common to the whole service) is 
surrounded at the top and base by a wreath of oak in high relie/s, which forms 
2 framework of the same round a landscape on each side; all being real views, 
chiefy in Great Britain, highly finished specimens of enamel laudscape. The 
memaining space is filled up with blue and gold tracery to correspond with the 
plate; and the whole surmounted by a vase in the same colour with two pen- 
«cilied interiors, after Teniers, Wilkie, &c. When dressed, a bouquet of flow- 
sere i6 placed in the vase. There are four double dress plates, sim.lar to the tri- 
ple, only with a variety in the style of the Dresden flowers, which here form a 
centinuous outside wreath, with the blue and gold trellis work within. Eight 
grand baskets, supported by oak, entwined with ivy, coloured after nature. An 
eopen basket with a wreath of the union flowers, covered with frosted gold, chas- 
«4; and a pine cup in the centre, formed of the branches and fruit of the red 
Gudva, as grown by Mr. Cattley, of Barnet. When dressed the pine surmounts 
she cup, and the grapes surround it, showing through and over the open part of 
tbe basket four mulberry baskets for peaches, &c. An open wicker basket sup- 
qerted by the mulverry in fruit and leaves. Eight tropical comports, supported 
iby the growing sugar cane, and formed of a wreath of the East and West India 
fruits. Eight single dress plates, supported by the wheat-sheaf, with convolvo- 
Gas entwined. Four shell comports for conserves. ‘The limpet shell with mus- 
els and samphire, supported by a branch of red coral, views marine. Eight ice 
«cellare. An elevated vase, admirable for symmetry of outline, supported by the 
oged-berried holly, with snow scenes below. The handles of knotted oak, branch- 
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for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union. Also,a splendid assortment of 
ibbons, newly received. 





} 
! 
| PARTMENTS TO LET.—An English family having a larger house than they require, 
| P are cestrous of accommodating two or three single gentlemen with bed-rooms, sitting 
| Tooms, or bed-rooms lone, together with breakfast, and tea, the situation is in the vicinity 
of Washington square For cards of address appiy to Bellings & Evans, 66 Chamber st., 


| corner of Broadway (May20-tf.} 








ALEXANDER MANNING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. (Feb25-3m.] 


Hi URTON, GURLEY, & EDMONDS, Bank Note Engravers and Printers, 26 Wall st, 
New York. Stock Certificates, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, &c. &c. executed in a 
superior styie, (May 27—6t.) 
CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully informs his friends and the pub- 
that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 

25 Warren-street. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with their 
profession. whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve- 
} ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in supplying 

the deLeiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums, to merit a con- 
gy a patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them. 

sune 1,—2 1.) 


i ie SURGEONS GOING TO LIVERPOOL.—A Gentleman in a delicate state of health, 
& Who proposes going to Europe in the month of July next, wishes to put himself under 
the care of a Physician going to Liverpool, for which trouble he will pay the Physician's 
passage to Europe 

Please address to A. K., Post Office, Brooklyn, post paid. 





(June 17—3t. 





ACE GOODS AND EMBROIDERIES.—Thomas Cochran re spectfully informs the ladies 
4 that he has received part of his spring stock, among which are a splendid assortment 
ot French single collars, new patterns; some of them are very rich; also, two cases 
Frenc A Capes, very rich, and one case linen cambric handkerchiefs and cuffs, with several 
cases Scotch and English needle worked collars, the cheapest goods of the kind ever offer- 
ed for saie in this city; a great variety of infant’s embroideries of every description, an ex- 
tensive stock of English thread lace, together with a general assortment of every dé ScTip- 
tion of lace and embroideries. Ladies who wantgoods of the above description would do 
we.lto call at Cochran’s lace and embroidery warehouse, 64 Catherine street, or at his 
store 194 Bowery, they being the only establishments inthis city exclusively devoted to 
the retail lace and embroidery business, ladies may rely onit that the goods are well select- 
ed and from the best markets, the prices must give satisfaction to the purchasers, in conse- 
quence of the extensive patronage the subscriber has received and continues to receive. 

His intention is to take the smallest possible advance from the original cost of the ge 

wholesale and retail THOMAS COCHRAN 

Catherine street, and 194 Bowery, three doors above Spring strect. , 

*%& (March 18-lm 








O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to 
T and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 





branches of his b having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his. 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of eve 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which m style of model, material and finish 
shall be found wnrivailed. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style, is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to ene purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is Willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first inthe market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste. BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine 

f April 8-3m.] tl te 

ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr, 
E. asserts with conftdence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1eRract ENTRoriv™ and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.] 

















ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. : . . 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to retum his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the professional 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 

H. GOODWIN. 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 

Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. G. Herriot. 


References. 
Dr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. J. Stewart, 
Dr. V. H. Dering, 
Dr. F. Vanderburgh, 


WINES. 
HE subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own importation, in 
bottle, among which are the following, viz: 
Madeiras— 
Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1504; 
East and West India, very old; 
Old London Particular ; 
Table Madeira ; 
Canary do. in wood. 
Sherries— 


Dr. V. Mott, 

Dr. 8. C. Roe, 
Dr. E. H. Dixon, 
Dr. A. Smith, 





Ports— 
Rich Fruity Port ; 
Very delicate, Old ;° 
Old Crusted ; 
Do. Tawny. 


French and German— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , Champagne, various brands ; 
Rich Fruity do., Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets ; 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; sputies Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Amontilado Puro ; Mosell and Sauterne ; 
Francea Pale and Brown. Hock, various brands. 
(Feb25—3m1 J.C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 


New Orleans, 10th April, 1837 





| oe AMIDON, 

The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, ia wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an act of justice ; as you have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion: 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makerc} and Tailors, 
each vieing with the otherin their individual genius in displaying their notion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talent of the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently I overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hotel, praising most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 
to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet black. ‘Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in such a strain of panegy- 
ric? Itis but a Hat afte: all.” ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘you put mein mind of 
what Tominy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s ; after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, ** Well, after all, he was but a man.” “ Ah, 
saidthe Poet, “but what a Man!!” And whata man is Amidon, to be able to please so 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, H. J. Marsdon. 

To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 

June 10.---—.} 
Hs BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE.—New York, 1th May, 1837.—In con 

formity with a Law passed by the Legislature of this State, on the 2]st day of April 

last, entitled, “* An act to regulate the powers and duties of Public Administrators and 
Surrogates, relative to the property and effects of foreigners,” wh6 shall die intestate, or 
without next of kin, notice is hereby given, that on and after this date, the property and 
effects of all subjects of his Majesty, who may die on their way to, or in this city ; such pro- 
perty and effects arriving in this State, are placed under the care of this office, and not 
under that of the Public Administrator, as heretofore. The undersigned, in consequence 
thereof, requests that notices heretofore sent to the Public Administrator, may be sent to 
this oflice, where information as to the estate and effects of any subjects of his Majesty 
shall at all times be furnished, without fee or any charge whatever. 

{June3-4t.} JAMES BUCHANAN. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. j Liverpoe!l. 

North America, | C. Dixey, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,:\ Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, E.¢C.teoe,.i .* & *°*:. & *F 3% my 9% BH * Se 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|March1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, oo: .@ oe Oe OS i ee. ee oe 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, 'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,' “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

o ~ “ s “ 24, ao 24, 7“ 24, 


Geo.Washington | HW. Holdrege, | “ & . ‘ 
Hibernia, a J. re atts | 6, 26, «36 jApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Vnited States, N.p.holdrege, “3S, “S% * Bi * §& # s 

South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, Oe a ee mE  * Ss, * oe 





’ 8, | 
England, B. L. Waite, | “* 16, “* 16, “ 436,j)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. } 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | om. .* Se, eee eS. oe Fue 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pri, Aug. 1, ee RT" am “ia Yt CU 
Independence, E. Nye, jaw 8 «© 8 © 6 * OM me 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,‘June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, i em *§ & * Bi * @& @ ) 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co.. Liverpool. 


e« NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 
St. James, W_H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, * S.B. Grifting, om ae: S Oe 2 Se eS 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,March7, July 7%, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,5 “ 17, “ 17, “ 17%, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “rn “BM * TD * @ * G, * @, 


_ 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 





Samson, R. Sturges, | oe Ce i i | i | ee A 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20,May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, Ii. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 7, “ 1%, 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, “um * 0) * Bi * @ “8, “ @, 


Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, * 2,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care wil! be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
oe New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
vea 





ar:c— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Acents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
iy sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com 


mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—15th July. 


New Ship Sheridan 30th May. 

New Ship Garrick—30th June. Ship Garrick—I5th August 
Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—1I5th May. 

New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—15th June. _ 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the ¢'ty of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for | 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. e 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex, 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wil 
he apcy od ed any loti — or packages — by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or pass apply to 

‘ 2 P EK COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 

(Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 














